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Our Educational Centers and Those Who Preside 
Over Them. 


No. 1—HARVARD COLLEGE 


AND Dr. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


By J. A. Fow er. 


The longer we live, the more we see 
the usefulness of Phrenology. It man- 
ifests itself throughout our universi- 
ties and colleges, and should be the 
main-spring by which the Professors 
interpret the characters of their stu- 
dents. Harvard University, the head 
of which is Dr. Charles William Eliot, 
has just held her 267th Commence- 
ment, at which one thousand, one hun- 
dred and eighty-four degrees were con- 
ferred. This was a day of general ex- 
citement and pleasure to students and 
professors alike. A year ago, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, of the class 
of ’80, received a degree from his Alma 
Mater. This year on the platform of 
the Saunders Theater sat Professor 
Eliot (in the old president’s chair, 
which has done good service for gen- 
erations at Harvard) together with 
other noted dignitaries. 


A WELL-BALANCED MAN. 


The character of Dr. Eliot is one 
that is not only particularly interest- 


ing to students of Harvard, but it is 
also an intensely interesting study to 
non-graduates and the general public 
as a source of influence, individual 
power, and capacity. We recognize in 
the outline of his head, face, and or- 
ganization as a whole, that he is a 
specially well-balanced man. His 
temperamental developments favor 
health, vitality, endurance, thought, 
study, and inquiry. His. Mental 
Temperament appears to predom- 
inate, yet his Motive and Vital Tem- 
peraments are not lacking in their 
influence, and produce a constitutional 
strength which can only result from a 
well-balanced condition of body and 
mind. 

It will be noticed, from the side por- 
trait which we present with this arti- 
cle, that Dr. Eliot’s ears are almost in 
the center of his head. This is one in- 
dication of balance of power, and we 
shall find that the “Coming Man” will 
have just such a head and about an 
equal proportion of brain in front and 
behind the ear. 








FINE QUALITY. 


We find that in the Doctor’s organ- 


ization there is combined with his 
temperamental conditions a very fine 
quality, tone, and texture of brain 
fiber. If we were asked how we know 
this, we would say, how does every- 
thing express itself on the surface 
that is developed from the interior? 
A fine quality manifests itself in every 
feature of his being; in his hair, skin, 
clearness of eye, and in the inexpress- 
ible something that shows him to be 
the man of culture and refinement. 
The superior blending of his tempera- 
ments, which we have noted above, 
has resulted in giving him symmetry 
of outline, equality of strength, and 
unity of purpose. His body and brain 
help and support each other; his bod- 
ily vigor energises, strengthens, and 
assists him in his mental work, while 
his mentality recognizes the need of 
physical exertion and out-door exer- 
cise. 


FORCE OF CHARACTER. 


The force of such a character man- 
ifests itself in three distinct direc- 
tions; first, anteriorly, through his 
intellectual qualities; secondly, supe- 
riorly, in his moral group; and 
thirdly, posteriorly, in his social fac- 
ulties. These three elements of his 
nature produce a three-fold cord, 
which enables him to wield an im- 
mense power not only over the inmates 
of Harvard, but over the entire nation. 
It is only just to Dr. Eliot to say that 
there is hardly a man second to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt who has a more dis- 
tinct influence throughout the coun- 
try. 

HIS SCIENTIFIC MIND. 


To those who will note the well- 
developed brow, we will point out that 
there is more than ordinary force 
manifested in his Perceptive Faculties. 
They give to his mind, first, an un- 
common ability to weigh value and 
consider knowledge; and, secondly, 
show how to obtain or possess it. He 
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has a utilitarian way of looking at 
everything, and possesses an excellent 
memory of faces, individual objects, 
the form and proportion of things, the 
order and method by which things 
have been arranged throughout na- 
ture as well as by man’s own efforts in 
producing his best work. He is able 
to value the utility of science to the 
average, as well as the superior man; 
hence he reduces things down to a 
practical issue; but this is not the 
only way that Dr. Eliot has of looking 
out into the world of knowledge. 


HIS PHILOSOPHIC MIND. 


Few men are better able to show a 
philosophic interest in scientific sub- 
jects than is the President of Har- 
vard. His forehead, it will be noticed, 
presents a beautiful curve, and there 
is no falling away of the faculties 
which give to his mind sound judg- 
ment, clear reasoning ability, and or- 
ganizing capacity. It is on this ac- 
count that Harvard possesses in the 
man at its helm one who not only is 
able to reason on topics that are prac- 
tical and scientific in their trend of 
thought, but he is also able to realize 
the more intricate philosophic bearing 
of every phase of his college work. 
Had he a retreating forehead, he would 
be clever scientifically, perhaps, but 
would lack the balance of power that 
comes with reflection, thought, and 
judgment. Thus scientifically, as well 
as philosophically speaking, we finc 
that he possesses balance of power. 


ANALYTICAL AND INTUITIVE 
QUALITIES. 


Together with the faculties of 
Causality and Perception, Dr. Eliot 
has no small development of the cen- 
tral faculties of the forehead, which 
are rounded out from the root of the 
nose—or the commencement of the 
brow—to where the hair falls down 
over the forehead; thus the power of 
analysis that makes excellent compar- 
isons and notes discrepancies, or, in 
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other words, the illustrating element 
of his mind is very strong. This he 
applies to all his intellectual work, 
and very few men are better able to 
strike at the root of important matters 
and point out the differences that ex- 
ist than he. 
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sesses, and,—as George Eliot has truly 
said,—each person has a niche to fill. 


HIS MORAL GROUP. 


It will be easily seen from the con- 
tour of Dr. Eliot’s top head that he 


DR. CHARLES WILLIAMS ELIOT. 


By the intuitive power of his mind 
we mean the capacity to sum a man 
up at first glance, to form an estimate 
of his intellectual value and place him 
where he belongs among his fellows. 
He rarely makes a mistake when fol- 
lowing his intuitive judgment concern- 
ing the power each young man pos- 


takes a serious view of life, and per- 
haps if we quote what he once wrote 
concerning the needs of a teacher, we 
shall best express his moral trend of 
thought. He writes: 

“A teacher needs an active imagin- 
ation and a conscience watchful and 
quick—an imagination that enables 
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him to see himself through young 
eyes, and a conscience that is sensitive 
at all times, and which takes cogni- 
zance of things incidental and seem- 
ingly trivial, as well as things great 
and frequently recurring.” 

This is what Dr. Eliot practices in 
his daily life. His conscience is quick 
to the spur of every known duty, and 
that duty manifests itself in the small 
affairs of life as well as those that ap- 
pear in the sight of the world of the 
greatest importance. Conscientious- 
ness is one of the ruling faculties of 
Dr. Eliot’s character, and it shows it- 
self to be fully represented in the 
moral region on his head. Some peo- 
ple have a superficial conscience that 
is easily molded to suit circumstances, 
but in Dr. Eliot we recognize that the 
height of his head from the opening 
of his ear shows a gravity for moral 
obligations to that degree that he can- 
not neglect to perform any work to 
which he has committed himself, and 
it is to this scrupulousness of mind 
and to this serious view of life that 
he is able to throw out his influence 
in a beneficial way to the thousands 
of students that come under his per- 
sonal supervision. Joined to this 
strong element of his character, he 
shows a wonderful amount of sym- 
pathy for his fellow men. The organ 
of Benevolence is as fully developed 
as his Conscientiousness, therefore he 
is essentially a philanthropic man, and 
probably enters into the needs of the 
students more thoroughly than any 
millionaire who considers the profits 
of his greatest commercial idol, such 
as Rockefeller and his Standard Oil 
Company, and Carnegie and the Steel 
Trust, and to be possessed of human- 
itarian ideas is a nobler possession 
than to’have millions of dollars at one’s 
command. 

Dr. Eliot is not a man who will ever 
waste his sympathy in any reckless or 
unadvised way, but he has the true 
spirit of philanthropy which is ever 
ready to do what it can for its fellow 
men, and having the opportunity to 
do this in so wide a field of thought, 
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he does not lose a chance of exercis- 
ing his personal influence. Thus it 
will be readily seen in the attitude of 
Dr. Eliot’s mind that matters of a 
moral character stand uppermost in 
his interests, and the beautiful outline 
of his moral brain manifests this in a 
very striking way. We wish more 
heads curved as his does along the up- 
per and superior region. Hope, Faith, 
and Veneration are all faculties which 
have due weight when he is consider- 
ing the interests of others. He is at 
once most encouraging to young men, 
and he is able to see possibilities in 
them which they may not see for 
themselves. 


HIS SOCIAL QUALITIES. 


While Dr. Eliot is strongly mag- 
netic through his intellectual and 
moral qualities, yet we must not for- 
get to note that his social faculties 
lend a charm of personality that is 
beautiful to behold. Granting for a 
moment that his intellectual faculties 
have a large influence over his charac- 
ter, we nevertheless realize that what 
might appear a stern, rigid, and un- 
bending fealty to intellect has been 
mellowed by the influence of his 
friendliness, companionableness, and 
the sociability of his nature. His 
friendships are sincere. He has no 
artificial snobbery about him. He 
does not cater to aristocratic notions. 
He has a rare modesty of mind that is 
winning, courteous; and dignified. He 
shows the paternal instincts of his na- 
ture in looking after the interests of 
his large family of students. He 
makes Harvard University a very dif- 
ferent place from what it was before 
he took the reins of government, and 
it is largely through his active social 
brain that he has entered with spirit 
into all the departments of his pros- 
perous University. We are not mis- 
taken in saying that since he has taken 
command of affairs at Harvard, the 
University has grown from one thou- 
sand and forty-eight to five thousand- 
odd students. This has required a 


























well-balanced organization to accom- 
plish, and he has succeeded not only 
in increasingg its interest as a teach- 
ing center, but he has also been able 
to show that a man who well divides 
his time is able to throw his energies 
into every department of his work 
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whole University over like a flap-jack 

it is so curious to see a young 
man like Eliot with an organizing 
brain, a firm will, a grave, calm, dig- 
nified presence, taking the ribbons of 
our classical coach and six, feeling the 
horses’ mouths, putting a check on 


! 


| 1M) 
By 


DR. CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, 


and supervise and reorganize a de- 
partment where he considers that it 
is not doing all in its power. This was 
the case thirty-four years ago, as we 
learn from one of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s characteristic letters. He 
wrote: 

“Our new President has turned the 





this one’s paces, and touching that 
with a lash, turning up everywhere in 
every faculty (I belong to three) on 
every public occasion, at every dinner 
ornery, and taking it as if he had been 
born President.” ; 

In another letter he says: 

“T cannot help being amused at 
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some of the scenes we have in our 
medical faculty—this cool, brave 
young man proposing, in the calm- 
est way, to turn everything topsy- 
turvy. 

“How is it, I should like to ask,’ 
said one of our number the other 
evening, ‘that this faculty has gone on 
for eighty years managing its own af- 
fairs and doing it well—how is it that 
we have been going on in the same or- 


THE CAMPUS AT HARVARD COLLEGE, 


derly path for eighty years, and now, 
within three or four months, it is pro- 
posed to change all our modes of 
carrying on the school! It seems very 
extraordinary, and I should like to 
know how it happens.’ 

“*T can answer Dr.——’s question 
very easily, said the biand, grave 
young man. “There is a new President.’ 
The tranquil assurance of this answer 
had an effect such as I hardly ever 
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knew produced by the most eloquent 
sentences I ever heard.” 

From the Ivy Oration we quote the 
following by Richard W. Child, Class 
Day, 1903: 

“To-day there are many things 
of which our class may be glad. We 
count ourselves lucky to have been 
here in the time of President Eliot, 
and such luck, we hope, may fal] upon 
many a future class. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


“According to the President's own 
story, he is growing younger. In years 
gone by the students have spoken of 
him as ‘Old Eliot,’ but not long ago 
he overheard one senior saying to an- 
other: ‘ Hello, there goes Charles!’ ” 

Thus by studying the individual 
character of the man through his men- 
tal and physical developments we can 
understand the reason of his wonder- 
ful success. 


The World of Sport 


No. 1—ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
At present all the world is agog 
more or less and alive to the great 
efforts that are being made by national 
and international Associations to pro- 
vide recreation for the public; thus it 
has become quite a business among 
certain people to prepare themselves 
to become experts in cricket, base-ball, 
lawn tennis, yachting, golf, cycling, 
rowing, automobiling, and running. 
Matches in all of these above-named 
departments of sport are the vogue, 


RUNNING AND YACHTING. 

in England and America at this sea- 
son, and as Phrenology has much to 
say with regard to the adaptation of 
people to this or that line of work, we 
will try and show, in a condensed way, 
the reason why some are better adapt- 
ed to meet with success than others in 
such a line of out-door work. There 
is as much aptitude in some people for 
athletic work as there is for Mathe- 
matics in others, and the brain devel- 
opment of athletes has as much to do 
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with their success as the physical con- 
dition. Some people may doubt this, 
and think that it is all a matter of 
physical training, but as we study 
sports from a Science and Art point 
of view, we shall see that it is the de- 
velopment of the mind in the direction 
of work that brings the success to the 
largest number of experts on the field. 


ELLERY H. CLARK. 


Take, for example, the case of Ellery 
H. Clark, who was the erstwhile cham- 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS: 


pion of all-around work of Harvard 
University, and the crack and winner 
of the all-around championship of the 
A. A. U. in 1897. He has been train- 
ing all winter for this contest at the 
Boston A. A. Gymnasium, and is in 
fine fettle. Mr. Clark illustrates our 
ideal of proper equipment, both of 
body and mind for athletic work. His 
photograph indicates that he possesses 
a well-balanced organization, and one 
capable of doing expert work. His 
Perceptive faculties are all well devel- 
oped, giving him a clear understand- 
ing of what is required from one who 
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is expected to succeed in champion 
work. Were he directing his atten- 
tion to yachting or to any of the spe- 
cialties we have already mentioned, 
only a certain number of qualities 
would be called into play; thus it is 
much harder for a man to succeed in 
an all-around championship than in 
one department only of athletic work. 

In his well-balanced organization 
he shows that he has not too much 
of the Vital Temperament, yet enough 
to give generating power and vitality. 
He has a solid framework, excellent 
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RUNNING, YACHTING, 


chest power, good lungs, and breathing 
capacity, a good locomotive apparatus 
in his firm muscles, while the width of 
his head at the base gives him energy 
and executiveness to take hold of 
athletic problems and carry them out 
to their finality. He is not over-bur- 
dened with large Cautiousness, but has 
sufficient of that quality to give power 
to look ahead, prepare for emergen- 
cies, and win success. It is a mistake 
to think that the brain plays no part 
in the success of physical exercise. 
Outdoor work requires patience, cool- 
ness, and capacity to make up one’s 
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mind and act simultaneously, while 
the impulsive, undecided man of hot 
temper will make but little progress 
in cricket, base-ball, yachting, golf, 


& 





MR. ELLERY H, CLARK OF HARVARD. 


automobiling, etc., etc. These sports 
give good discipline to the mind as 
well as to the body, and the one helps 
the other. 


RUNNING. 


Agility is often more advantageous 
than strength, and a thorough mastery 
or control over one’s self is absolutely 
necessary in running matches. It 
would therefore be of considerable 
help to athletes were they to make a 


SAYINGS OF 


Children are unconscious philosophers. 
They refuse to pull to pieces their enjoy- 
ments to see what they are made of.— 
Henry W. Beecher. 

Great, ever fruitful, profitable for re- 
proof, for encouragement, for building 
up in manful purposes and works are the 
words of those that in their day were 
men.—Carlyle. 

The way of the world is to make laws, 
but follow customs.—Montaigne. 
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study of their own organization in 
order that they might cultivate those 
qualities that are small and repress 
those that are large in connection 
with their work. 


YACHTING. 


Those who take up yachting as a 
sport find that it is necessary to have 
a large Organ of Weight, great cour- 
age, and good judgment. Intuition 
and Comparison act in concord and 
give a yachtsman quick decision, in- 
tuitive judgment, and a keen, analy- 
tical mind to see the slightest altera- 
tion of conditions or opportunities. A 
yachtsman must have the organ of 
Firmness large enough to give him 
stability, and Self-Esteem enough for 
self-possession and independence. He 
must be a keen observer, and not be car- 
ried away by imaginary fears or fancies. 
We have often said that good yachts- 
men on a poor boat will run a better 
chance of success in winning a race 
than will poor yachtsmen on a good 
boat. Locality is also necessary to 
enable a specialist in the above work 
to see how near he can come to a 
curve when rounding a point on his 
return journey, and how far he must 
keep from his opponent or surround- 
ing crafts. The least error in judg- 
ment or want of coolness on the part 
of the one who is giving directions 
means a failure, but courage, execu- 
tiveness, under proper control, will 
give individual success. 


THE WISE. 


We carry happiness into our condition, 
but cannot hope to find it there.—Holmes. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity 
is the only balance to weigh friends.— 
Plutarch. 

Energy will do anything that can be 
done in this world; and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities will 
make a two-legged animal a man without 
it.—Goethe. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


POET, PHILOSOPHER, METAPHYSICIAN, AND LITERARY 
STAR OF THE FIRST MAGNITUDE. 


It was appropriate that the cente- 
nary of Emerson’s birth should be 
commemorated in May, that many fine 
eulogies be presented in his honor. 

As we have been asked many times 
to give a portrait and sketch of Em- 
erson, we take this opportunity while 
the interest is still green and his name 
still rests on the tip of the tongue. 














EMERSON AS A YOUNG MAN, 


By many, Emerson was looked upon 
as a professional philosopher, but to 
those who knew him intimately he was 
more than a philosopher, for he pos- 
sessed that simplicity of manner, kind- 
ness of heart, strength of friendship, 
that is rare to find. Emerson’s per- 
sonality was surrounded by a singular 
modesty of character. He believed in 
everything that was true to his con- 
victions. He hated shams of all kinds, 
and had no sympathy with those who 
were artificial. He possessed a strong 
Mental Temperament, and verified it 
throughout his life. 


Emerson was a special and active 
agent in stirring the minds of men in 
New England in his early manhood. 
He looked at education, religion, pol- 
ities, society, and, in fact, everything, 
in a light that differed from most men. 
He attracted public attention through 
his lectures, and these lectures were 
calculated to arouse the minds of 
others to new ways of thought. He 
came from a long ancestry of thinkers; 
in fact, his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather on both his father’s 
and mother’s side were ministers, and 
he could trace his ancestry from the 
early settlers in this country. 

It was just a hundred years ago, on 
May 25th, that Emerson was born, 
and his father, the Rev. William Em- 
erson, was then Minister of the First 
Congregational Church in_ Boston. 
He was left fatherless at seven years 
of age, but his mother proved to be 
a host in herself, and brought up her 
family of five boys and one girl in a 
creditable way. She knew what pri- 
vations and hardships were, and these 
she bravely endured in order that she 
might give her children an education. 

Emerson was a graduate of Har- 
vard, and after teaching a year or two 
began studying for the ministry. His 
health being insufficient to allow him 
to continue his studies, he commenced 
traveling in the South. His mind at 
this time was broadening considerably 
—so much so that he found it difficult 
to keep within the prescribed bounda- 
ries of his profession. He gave him- 
self to preaching, however, between 
the years of 1827-32, and although he 
was adapted for the ministrv in some 
respects yet he disliked pastoral work. 

About 1832 he commenced to lect- 
ure, and gave himself up to writing; 
thus, as a lecturer and writer, he was 
perhaps better known than as a 
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preacher. He loved the liberty of the 
platform, where he could say just 
what he felt and thought. There were 
many subjects that he treated upon in 
his lectures which he did not feel at 
liberty to discuss in the pulpit. At 
that time lecturers of his type were 
in demand, and he frequently gave 
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Dial, while his first volume of poems 
was issued in 1847. 

Emersort possessed a unique way of 
writing, and had the habit of writing 
out a sentence in his journal when it 
had taken shape in his mind; after 
this he linked it to other similar sen- 
tences which had been written at odd 











RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
No. 1, Comparison ; No, 2, Benevolence ; No. 3, Ideality ; No. 4, Sublimity. 


courses of lectures in Boston; nor 
were his lectures confined to his native 
country. He visited Europe in 1833, 
47, 72, where he lectured and mingled 
with intellectual! celebrities. In 1839 
he published his first prose work, 
called “Nature,” and his first publi- 
cation of verse found its way in the 


moments. As a writer to possess a 
great loyalty to idealism, he advocated 
that which was real, and showed an 
insight into the nature of things that 
distinguished him as an original think- 
er. He exhibited exceptional courage 
of speech and showed a remarkable 
serenity of life. The peculiar key- 
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note of Emerson’s writing is its ele- 
vation and simplicity. He did not 
think of pleasing or displeasing any- 
one; and, therefore, succeeded in de- 
lighting everyone worth pleasing. 
Success did not spoil him, though it 
came very early. The success valued 
by a man like Emerson was an extend- 
ed power to do good. It did not con- 
sist of possessing houses, carriages, or 
servants; but when he knew that the 
intellectual and moral light which 
emanated from him was lighting up 
the best hearts, brains, and con- 


sciences of people, he had his reward. 
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in the company of their intellectual 
inferiors. One of the salient charac- 
teristics of Emerson, as shown in his 
photographs, was manifested through 
his moral character, and showed itself 
in unfailing sympathy. No man was 
less goody-goody, and no man was 
more truly good. A love of truth for 
its own sake is very rare. This was 
the particular method of Emerson’s 
genius. He did not trouble himself 
as to the effect of what he said would 
have on social and political life, but 
said exactly what he thought and felt 
on matters which appeared to him to 








EMERSON’S HOUSE, CONCORD, MASS. 


This gifted man looked upon every 
other man, woman, and child as inter- 
esting and lovable. He showed unfail- 
ing courtesy to even the stuttering 
speech of uncultivated minds, hoping 
to find some idea worthy of attention. 
Emerson was always on the lookout 
for the uncut diamond in the uned- 
ucated. He realized that the small 
jewel will not bear much cutting, but 
the large one will. 

It was the close study of character 
that gave Emerson’s writings such a 
touch of naturalness, life, and reality; 
he lived a perfectly simple life. He 
did not use that freezing method that 
some cultivated persons use when 


be important. He looked into his 
heart and dipped his pen there, then 
wrote; he was always, by study and 
observation, enriching his heart and 
brain. 

Emerson was never in a hurry to 
publish, and was never tired of taking 
pains. He had the faculties which 
gave him brilliancy and eloquence. 
Ile was a man of the greatest candor 
and frankness, but he possessed extra- 
ordinary tact and subtlety. Emerson’s 
style was clear, deep, manly, and di- 
rect, full of nerve and poetic energy ; 
it thus reflected the writer, and his in- 
tellectual wares suited the market. 

As a poet he was optimistic, which 
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is not an easy thing to be; yet there 
was but a small suggestion of the 
grave in his teaching. Emerson 
taught no exact system of Philosophy; 
in fact, he has been criticised as being 
no philosopher at all; but if Philoso- 
phy means a love of wisdom, he was 
a philosopher. Emerson saw, felt, and 
thought, gave the public the result, 
and was not afraid to broaden his 
ideas from time to time. He did not 
try to think for you, but only to make 
you think for yourself; he did for the 
mind what the sea air does for the 
body—braced it. Emerson had the 
effect of raising you to a height from 
which you could look down into the 
intellectual fog (in which most of us 
live), and enabled you to see, and tried 
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to make you love, the pure white light 
of first principles. Emerson clearly 
explained why the world lacks unity 
and lies broken and in heaps, because 
man is disunited with himself. This 
we know, as Phrenologists, is the re- 
sult with chaotic people, who, through 
want of balancing power, do not pre- 
sent a harmonious whole. Emerscn 
had some thought for everyone, how- 
ever widely some of their ideas may 
have differed from his. He found in 
American soil potentialities that suit- 
ed him, thus he thrived and grew un- 
der the new world’s sky. We say to 
all, study Emerson in the light of his 
Phrenology and his character will be 
clearly understood. 


The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 
By R. K. Smita. 


PRINCIPLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


In the preceding paragraphs defini- 
tions have been given of Association ; 
but as it is very necessary to have its 
principles stated where they may be 
easily referred to the following state- 
ment is given: 

Association is that law of mind by 
which sensations (sight, hearing, smell- 
ing, taste, touch, and muscular sense), 
actions and thoughts or ideas are con- 
nected in the mind with other impres- 
sions to which they stand in the rela- 
tions of Contrast, Resemblance, Lo- 
cality, or Position, and suggestive 
Connections. The definition of the 
separate items will be given at the 
head of the paragraphs in which each 
is treated. 

Rules for observation, with a view 
to the association, suggestion, and rec- 
ollection of impressions, both material 
and mental : 

1. First in importance is concentra- 
tion, which is primarily an act of the 
will; but is much influenced by inter- 
est and other selfish or pleasurable 
conditions. It is often called Contin- 


uity, or the power of fixing the atten- 
tion on the subject presently under 
consideration and its exercise is posi- 
tively necessary for securing a vivid 
first impression. 

The cultivation of this power of the 
mind gives thoroughness and connect- 
edness to all that is undertaken. It 
is not difficult to concentrate the mind 
on a subject that is of itself interest- 
ing; but otherwise the learner must 
bring all his mind power, both of in- 
tellect and will, to lend attraction to 
studies that are to be beneficial. 

2. Where persons and objects are to 
be scrutinized, the list of details given 
in the Interrogator or Describer 
should be carefully observed. With 
scenery, locality is brought powerfully 
into use, so as to fix the position of 
all the objects in view. The state of 
the weather will be impressed upon a 
variety of the senses, and if it is merely 
a dull day, color will not fail to notice 
the effect upon everything, unless the 
sense be weak. 

An agitated state of mind, fatigue 
from long continued effort and weak 
health are all conditions in which the 
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mind cannot act vigorously and con- 
nectedly. “One thing at a time, and 
that done well,” is the great law of in- 
tellectual development. ‘To become 
deeply absorbed in a subject to the ex- 
clusion of all other things is one of 
the characteristics of genius, notwith- 
standing the ludicrous situations in 
which its possessor may at times be in- 
volved, as in the case of a noted 
Edinburgh professor, who, when a 
schoolmaster, often appeared in the 
class-room with shoes and stockings 
that did not match; and the same gen- 
tleman, when sent to dress for his mar- 
riage, went to his bedroom, undressed, 
and went to bed, where he was found 
sound asleep, with a Hebrew book in 
his hand. 


REPRODUCTION OF MENTAL 
IMPRESSIONS. 


1. Whatever is to be reproduced 
must engage all the powers of the 
mind, and where it is memorizing from 
a book the passage should be very care- 


fully and deliberately read over, and 
if there are any unfamiliar words a 
dictionary should be consulted so that 
the conception of the meaning of the 


passage may be correct. The mere 
repetition of passages will not help 
the memory, which must be aided by 
all-round observation, as well as re- 
flection as to what is treated of. Young 
people have strong verbal memories; 
but the memorizing here inculcated is 
to be aided by the reflective powers. 
2. As in connection with the phy- 
sical world, observation is necessary to 
make us familiar with surrounding ob- 
jects, so with regard to the mental 
state of our being, the great feature 
of the mind brought into use is Com- 
parison, by which connections between 
the known and the unknown are estab- 
lished. Comparisons are said to be 
odious, which is quite true to the ex- 
tent that there are odious comparisons ; 
but the mind that is not constantly 
comparing or analyzing will assimilate 
very little mental food. For the pur- 
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pose of laying the foundation of per- 
manent impressions by associating one 
idea with another, in the mind, the 
following particulars have to be care- 
fully noted. By their use the student 
will memorize not by mere repetition, 
but by the use of his judgment, so as 
to have a thorough understanding of 
the only process by which indelible im- 
pressions are possible. The degree in 
which this power of discrimination is 
possessed, forms the basis of all intel- 
lectual advancement, and a great deal 
of our happiness or misery depends 
upon a good or bad memory. 


EXERCISE. 


1. Cite the opinions of any writer 
with whom you are acquainted, as to 
the importance of the laws of Associa- 
tion. 

2. What is meant by Association? 
Define the term in your own words. 

3. Give an example of any idea that 
occurs to you, and also the idea you 
connect with it. The simpler the il- 
lustration the better, and this fact may 
enable you to furnish a few illustra- 
tions. 

4. State the subdivisions of the law 
of Association. 


MENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 


1. State as concisely as possible all 
the conditions that favor the retention 
of impressions. 

2. Detail the states of mind that are 
opposed to permanent impressions. 

3. In dealing with material objects 
enumerate all the particulars that may 
be gathered regarding them. 

4. What effect will a divided atten- 
tion, or mind wandering, have upon 
any efforts at memorizing ? 

5. If selections from a book are 
being memorized, what precautions are 
necessary to make the impressions 
clear? 

6. What power or endowment of 
mind is brought actively into use when 
persons, things, and ideas are set along- 
side of each other? 
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EXERCISE. 


Pick out and write down the words 
in the following conversation which 
lead from one topic to another: 


ELEGANT CONTINUITY. 


It has been said that the art of con- 
versation consists in “preserving an ele- 
gant continuity,” and “making one thing 
lead to another.” 


Ordinary He (at any modern dinner- 
table): Very damp! 

Ordinary She: Very. 

He: A lot of illness going about. 

She: Yes. My chiidren have had rose 
rash. 

He: Talkin’ of rose rash, have you read 
Rosebery’s “Napoleon”? 

She: Of course. He’s very hard on Sir 
Hudson Lowe. 

He: Ever seen the Hudson River? 

She: Yes. It’s like the sea. 

He: They say Kruger’s been jolly sea- 
sick, 

She: Wicked old man! 

He: Well, we’ve turned the tables on 
him. 

She: Do you go in for Spiritualism? 
Ever turn tables? 

He: Sometimes—with my feet. Talkin’ 
of feet, what d’you think of Lord Salis- 
bury’s? 

She: Sénding Lord Lansdowne to the 
Foreign Office? Well, his French ac- 
cent’s good. Do you like the French? 

He: No; too froggy, Ever eaten frogs? 

She: Never. 1 can’t swallow reptiles. 
They’d stick in my throat. 

He: Talkin’ of sticks, there’s a lot of 
officers hobblin’ about on ’em. 

She: Ah, the war! A terrible business! 

He: For business men. You ask on the 
Stock Exchange. Now Bobs is comin’ 
home, if Kitchener don’t. 

She: Kitchener! Oh, I’ve had such 
trouble with my cook lately! 

He: Jolly difficult to get a good cook. 
Talkin’ of cooks, have you ever been one 
of those circular tours? 

She: Never. Are you like me? Do you 
get dozens of circulars every morning 
from people you never heard of? 

He: Dozens. Talking of never heard, 
d’you find a cold makes you deaf? 

She: Yes, it often attacks the ear. 

He: Wonder what the new one’ll be 
like? 

She: Ah, the first of the century. 

He: Ranjy made a lot of ’em last sea- 
son. Like cricket? 

She: Pretty well. Have you ever had 
a cricket get into the house? 


He: Yes, the chirpin’ was_ beastly. 
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Talkin’ of chirpin’, been to any concerts 
lately ? 

She: Only the Promenades. 
fond of walking? 

He: No, I’d rather ride. Talkin’ of ride, 
d’you know the Isle of Wight? 

She: Naturally. Do you like that 
womans white hair opposite? She lives 
at Cowes. 

He: Are you afraid of ’em? 

She: No, but I am of bulls. 
ever seen the Pope? 

(And so on ad. lib. till end of dinner). 

Pierrot. 


Are you 


Have you 


A careful reading and analysis of 
the matter presented on the following 
pages will enable the reader to per- 
ceive that by an act of judgment or 
comparison, by which we discriminate 
between the resemblances and differ- 
ences in particulars, some of the fol- 
lowing relations or distinctions can be 
shown to exist between facts and ideas 
of every kind; thereby showing how to 
form an association, or, according to 
Lord Macaulay, “A chain of associa- 
tions,” to suit the purpose of enabling 
any information to be indelibly print- 
ed on the memory. 


CONTRAST. 


When an idea is presented to the 
mind, it is likely to be compared with 
former impressions and experiences, 
and, either connected with other im- 
pressions which it resembles, or, from 
which it differs, and in this order 
should the one thing come before the 
mind the other is very likely to some 
up in the same connection. The un- 
dernoted varieties should be read 
through very slowlv, and at the same 
time discriminatively, so that the mind 
will have time, in every case, to realize 
the correctness of the contrast. 

1. As to the properties or qualities 
of matter (see the Interrogator for 
particulars), round, square; large, 
small; black, white; heavy, light; sour, 
sweet; fragrant, stinking; rough, 
smooth; harmonious, discordant; 
rapid, slow; subject, object. 

2. Between substances, animals, per- 
sons, ete: sugar, salt; honey, rhubarb; 
whale, herring; turtle, tortoise; Go- 
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liath, Tom Thumb; sovereign, half- 
sovereign ; quassia wood, liquorice. 

3. In abstract qualities: brightness, 
darkness; cold, heat; material, spirit- 
ual; meekness, impudence; analysis, 
synthesis; sublime, prosaic; time, eter- 
nity; red, blue; pleasure, pain; liberty, 
bondage; love, anger; commission, 
omission. 

4. In character, rank, positions, and 
conditions: bold, timid; active, indo- 
lent; intelligent, illiterate; cautious, 
fearless; prince, peasant; private, 
commander-in-chief; member of Par- 
liament, Prime Minister; aristocrat, 
democrat; right, left; high, low; be- 
ginning, end; inside, outside; Alpha, 
Omega; first, last; old, young; strong, 
weak; sound, diseased; fresh, stale; 
fat, thin. 

5. As to uses: land-engine, marine- 
engine; power-loom, hand-loom; gas- 
engine, water-engine ; steam-car, horse- 
car; air-pump, steam-pump; cork- 
screw, thumb-screw. 

6. In processes, methods, and sys- 
tems: water-power, steam-power; 


hand firing, mechanical stoking; wet- 


spinning, dry-spinning; sailing-ship, 
steamship; pen-painting, oil-painting ; 
gaslight, limelight; oil-stove, gas- 
stove; steam bakery, hand bakery; 
rhyming dictionary ; technical dic- 
tionary; rubber-stamp; hand-power; 
motive power; hydraulic lift, steam- 
lift; hot-water pipes, steam pipes; 
force-pump, suction-pump; wood-pav- 
ing, stone-paving; wood pulleys, iron 
pulleys; solid tyres, cushion tyres. 

Typewriting: wheel machines, type- 
bar machines; iron church, brick 
church. 

Learning languages: 
Ahn’s, Hugo’s. 

Shorthand: 
Gurney’s. 


Hamiltonian 


Pitman’s, Light line, 
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Religions: Brahminism, Mahomet- 
anism. 

Politics: Liberal, Conservative; 
Whig, Tory; Republican, Monarchist. 

7. In positive and negative terms: 
moral, immoral ; legal, illegal; thought- 
ful, thoughtless; consistent, inconsist- 
ent; righteous, unrighteous; restless, 
restful; material, immaterial; active, 
passive; ability, inability. Temper- 
ance, intemperance ; before or after. 

8. Time past, present, and future, 
and place, when and where: 


“On Linden, when the sun was low.” 
“But Linden’s hills shall see another 
sight.” 


9. The three degrees of comparison 
in connection with adjectives indicate 
contrast between things that at the 
same time have a basilar resemblance; 
so, also, with the rule of proportion in 
arithmetic; it is a comparison of mag- 
nitude between things of the same 
kind. This distinction must always be 
borne in mind, so that there will be 
clear ideas as to whether a comparison 
is made simply for the purpose of 
bringing into view the difference or 
the resemblances: kind, kinder, kind- 
est; 8 lbs.: 10 Ibs.:: £3. 

10. Between the literal meaning of 
words and their technical meanings: 
“Boots wanted, apply Royal Hotel.” 
“Post the ledger,” which an ignorant 
clerk proceeded to do by wrapping it 
up in brown paper, and at the same 
time exclaiming that he did not know 
the post-office that had a letter box to 
allow it to get in. 

11. National Characteristics: An 
Englishman is said never to be happy 
except when he is miserable; a Scotch- 
man is never at home except when he 
is abroad; and an Irishman is never at 
peace except when he is at war. 
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Notes and 


SHALL WE DRINK WHILE EAT- 
ING? 


Shall we drink anything while eat- 
ing our food? From our understand- 
ing of the process of digestion; we 
should emphatically say, NO. And 
why? Because Nature has provided di- 
gestive juices, or fluids, of five differ- 
ent kinds, each of which has a speci- 
fic function to perform during the di- 
gestive process, and if these fluids are 
diluted by the drinking of other fluids, 
their power to perform that function 
is lessened. 

First: Investigators divide foods 
into five different classes, according to 
their nutritive qualities, viz., water, 
protein, fat, carbo-hydrate, ash. 

Second: There are five different di- 
gestive organs which secrete five dif- 
ferent juices, or fluids for the special 
purpose of digesting the food. 

These five organs are as follows: 

1. The mouth with the teeth, 
tongue, and salivary glands. 

2: The stomach, with its gastric 
glands. 

3. The pancreas, with its pancreatic 
glands. 

. The liver with its complicated se- 
creting, filtering, and excreting func- 
tion. 

5. The intestines, with their mul- 
tipotent glands. 

The digestive juices are as follows: 

Ist. The saliva, formed in the 
mouth, is an alkaline solution, which 
is necessary for the digestion of the 
carbo-hydrates—starch and sugar. 

2d. The gastric juice, formed in the 
stomach, which is a strong acid and 
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absolutely essential for the digestion 
of protein in all its various forms. 

3d. The pancreatic juice, which is 
alkaline, assists in completing the di- 
gestion of protein and carbo-hydrates 
and in emulsifying fats. 

4th. The bile, formed in the liver, 
which is also alkaline, emulsifies fats, 
assists in converting starch and cane- 
sugar into fruit-sugar, acts as a filter 
to take out of the blood the poison- 
ous elements therein, and assists in re- 
moving the effete and worn out mate- 
rial that should be thrown out of the 
body. 

5th. The intestinal juices assist in 
completing the digestion of all the 
different foods eaten, and providing 
ash, the chemical salts, required for 
the bones and harder tissues of the 
body. 

The water required as food should 
be taken either from one to two hours 
before eating, or from three to five 
hours after. Why not take it while 
eating? Because, as before stated, it 
dilutes the saliva, the gastric juice, the 
pancreatic juice, the bile, and the in- 
testinal fluids, so that their digestive 
power is weakened and the food can- 
not be digested as quickly and thor- 
oughly as it should and would be if 
these fluids were not diluted. 

Neither water, tea, coffee, beer, 
wine, ale, cider, cocoa, chocolate, pos- 
tum, or even milk, as a rule, should be 
taken with the food during meals. 

Thorough mastication by the teeth, 
and complete blending with saliva in 
its full strength, is necessary for the 
digestion of carbo-hydrates, and the 
pulverizing of the protose obtained 
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from the cereals. Lean flesh used as 
food can be cut up fine and swallowed, 
either raw or cooked, and the gastric 
juice of the stomach, if undiluted, 
will readily penetrate and digest it. 
The gluten and cellulose that are 
mixed with carbo-hydrates in the 
cereals need to be thoroughly mas- 
ticated so that they shall be sepa- 
rated from the starch and sugar, in 
order to have both properly digested. 
The pancreatic juice, the bile, and 
the intestinal juices will all perform 
their functions much more readily 
and more perfectly when not dilut- 
ed. Liquids of any kind taken freely 
with the food will sooner or later 
create some form of indigestion. 
Vinegar, pepper sauce, mustard, cat- 
sup, condiments, candies, etc., mate- 
rially interfere with the proper diges- 
tion of foods, and in the end do much 
harm. 

All fermented foods and drinks, 
whether taken with the meals, or at 
other times, interfere with digestion, 
make impure blood, and form a seed- 
bed for disease-germs. Pure air all 
the time, pure food and pure water, 
taken at the right time, make pure 
blood, which insures good health, long 
life, and peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. 


EXCESSIVE PROTEID DIET. 


It doesn’t require much of an argu- 
ment to show that good material 
must go into the twenty-story build- 
ing if it is to be solid and secure. 

Yet a great many people seem to 
think that it matters little what kind 
of material goes into the building of 
the human structure! 

They offer the body thistles and 
ask it to give back figs. 

They feed on thorns and expect to 
pick roses. 

Later, they find they have sown 
indigestion and are reaping pto- 
maines. 

It’s a wonderful laboratory this 
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human body. But it can’t prevent 
the formation of deadly poisons with- 
in its very being. 

Indeed, the alimentary tract may 
be regarded as one great laboratory 
for the manufacture of dangerous 
substances. “Biliousness” is a forci- 
ble illustration of the formation and 
the absorption of poisons, due largely 
to an excessive proteid diet. The 
nervous symptoms of the dyspeptic 
are often but the physiological demon- 
strations of putrefactive alkaloids. 
—Exchange. 


NEURASTHENIA. 


A considerable number of cases are 
due to lithemia and autointoxication 
and their depressing influence upon 
the nervous system. In such, mental 
and physical rest are positively con- 
traindicated. The careful selection of 
foods, both as to quantity and quality, 
the free use of water and proper exer- 
cise are essentials for successful treat- 
ment. Some form of gastric, intesti- 
nal or hepatic derangement always co- 
exists and must influence the selection 
of the quality of the food. As a rule 
there is malassimilation or an excess 
of nutrient matter over the needs of 
the body. In either case the quantity 
ingested must be restricted to the as- 
similative capacity or the absolute re- 
quirements of the organism. Elimi- 
nation is not properly performed and 
may be favored by the free use of 
water. 

Out-of-door exercise meets the de- 
mand for more complete oxidation. 
To be of value exercise must be disso- 
ciated from one’s vocation. If it keeps 
the mind busy so much the better as 
long as the wheels of thought are kept 
out of the well-worn ruts. As a mat- 
ter of prophylaxis, professional men 
and all others whose habits are seden- 
tary, ought to take out-of-door- 
recreation systematically.—The Clin- 
ique. Medical Brief. 
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The Use of Massage and Restricted Diet in the 
Cure of Rheumatism. 


PART V 


By CHarues H. 


In ordinary treatment it is observed 
that while the rheumatic patient may 
complain of the unpleasant effect of 
the perspiration, he never complains of 
its weakening effect, which is observed 
in hectic fever. On the contrary, he 
may describe it as bringing great relief 
to the bodily condition. 

The perspiration and increased cir- 
culation brought about by the heat are 
not at all exhausting or debilitating, 
for there is no drain on the vitality, 
and there is an essential difference in 
this respect from the perspiration 
brought about by exercise. 

That this Bath is weakening or in 
any manner debilitating, is thoroughly 
controverted by many facts, among 
others that the shampooers, who work 


in the heat several hours daily, never 
lose a day from its effects. On the con- 


trary, they are examples of good 
health and vigor. Invalids, weakened 
by disease, and not able to sit up all 
day, have been subjected to this treat- 
ment once, and even twice, daily, for 
months at a time, the result being a 
constant improvement in _ health, 
strength, and flesh. In fact, the more 
desperate the case, the more active and 
persistent the Bath treatment. Many 
trades find it necessary for their 
workmen to labor in a temperature 
considerably above 100° Fahr., and 
the men are far from being injured 
thereby. Professor Carpenter, in 
“Human Physiology,” indorses the 
same idea, and Chabert, the “Fire 
King,” was in the habit of entering an 
oven whose temperature was from 
400° to 600° Fahr. Thus it will be 
seen that the whole weight of testi- 
mony disproves the notion that this 
Bath is in any way enervating. 


DIET. 
For those disposed to Rheumatism, 


SHEPARD, M.D. 


a careful and well-selected dietary 
should be chosen. Not more than 
enough should be eaten, and that 
thoroughly masticated; the food being 
plain and simple. By a _ thorough 
regime of this kind, and a systematic 
course of treatment by the Turkish 
Bath, all may be freed from any lia- 
bility to this most uncomfortable 
disease. 
MASSAGE. 

Massage has been found valuable, 
with the subsidence of inflammatory 
symptoms, and few will deny the 
utility of its use in Chronic Rheuma- 
tism. Its physiological effect is to in- 
crease the flow of blood to the parts 
manipulated, the induced activity of 
the circulation removing accumula- 
tions of waste tissue and morbid de- 
posits, the retention of which gives 
rise to pain and disturbance of func- 
tion. ‘The therapeutic value of lini- 
ments and lotions is due only to the 
friction incident to their application. 

Rheumatism is of frequent occur- 
rence among the inhabitants of Mon- 
golia and Northern China, and the 
remedy largely used by them consists 
of kneading, or a kind of Massage. 
For this they use a “Rheumatism 
Stick,” a piece of wood so bent that 
any part of the body can be reached by 
the patient in his self-application of 
the kneading process. 


ELECTRICITY. 


When wasting of the muscular 
structure exists, and there is a gen- 
erally lowered functional activity in 
the limbs from disease, Electricity can 
be advantageously applied. 

Much has been done, and often can 
be, by home treatment in the way of 
cleansing the bowels with warm water, 
protecting the patient from injurious 
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medication, and mainly by making him 
comfortable and simply assisting na- 
ture to throw off the disease as fast as 
possible. The cold bath has a wonder- 
ful tonic effect, but the greatest relief 
is brought about by the sweating bath 
followed by the cold dash. The change 
from hot to cold has an invigorating 
effect upon the nervous system, and 
this is in line with the Turkish Bath 
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made a specialty. Therefore, when 
practicable, it is advisable to at once 
remove the patient to an Institution 
where the Turkish Bath and its acces- 
sories can be secured. The advantages 
of medical care, proper diet, and the 
regulation of the treatment to the con- 
dition of the patient, are apparent. 
In the treatment of Rheumatism by 
the Turkish Bath it is sometimes 








THE TEPIDARIUM OF CARACALLA’S BATIS, ROME. 


treatment. <A little ingenuity will 
often enable one to improvise what will 
answer the purpose for the time being. 
Wet compresses to the inflamed joints 
sometimes give great comfort. It is 
plainly impossible, however, in private 
practice, to have all the facilities to 
handle this disease as comfortably, or 
to relieve as quickly, as in a Sanitar- 
ium where these arrangements are 


found that the first two or three baths 
apparently aggravate the disease, and 
the patient may actually think himself 
worse. But this is, as it were, only the 
first step toward recovery. The bath 
seems to arouse all the latent disease 
in the system. Such cases recover 
prompily and fully. It shows a vigor- 
ous condition of the reactive powers 
and good vitality. 





Do We Eat 


It is acknowledged by many think- 
ing persons that people generally eat 
too much. From childhood to old age 
both precept and practice constantly 
lead in that direction. The customs 


Too Much? 


of society encourage the same. The 
daily menu is so arranged that even 
after more than enough of good sub- 
stantial food is partaken, there is then 
offered a new delicacy to still further 
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tempt the appetite. With some, a 
feast seems to be the height of enjoy- 
ment, while with others the four- 
o’clock tea, and the late at night sup- 
pers are supposed to be indispensable. 
Ocean travelers have been known to 
dispose of four and -five meals a day. 

To imagine that such a course can 
contribute to one’s efficiency in any 
direction is an absurdity, for all food 
taken beyond the needs of the system 
becomes a poison, calling for an ex- 
penditure of nervous energy that could 
be otherwise better employed, and this 
is the main cause of many nervous 
break-downs. 

A good contrast to this is shown in 
the fact of the remarkable age at- 
tained by the Pope at Rome, who was 
elected over twenty-five years ago be- 
cause of his delicate condition, and 
with the prospect of a short term in 
store for him. But he has disappoint- 
ed everyone and shown a wonderful 
amount of vigor, simply because of 
his careful and abstemious habits. 
He eats so little that the average 
man or woman would call it star- 
vation. But even he sometimes eats 
too much, and is promptly punished 
for it by his feebleness becoming more 
pronounced, though he makes amends 
by eating nothing for awhile. If the 
inward monitor were more often heed- 
ed, there would be less of sickness, and 
the average life of prolonged. 

It is frequently apparent that after 
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a full meal the person is less efficient 
for any duties during the succeeding 
two or three hours. Efficiency de- 
pends upon the food that is utilized 
and appropriated by the system during 
the hours of resting and sleeping. 
The overplus is only a burden, to be 
disposed of in some way, which is 
never agreeable to the _ sufferer, 
whether it come in the shape of rheu- 
matism, malaria, or neuralgia. 

One thing that has a great deal to 
do with the amount of food eaten is 
the amount of exercise indulged in. 
Another is the way in which it is 
eaten. If taken in small portions, 
slowly and thoroughly masticated, a 
less amount gives greater satisfaction. 

Professor Chittenden, in the “Pop- 
ular Science Monthly” for June, has 
very plainly demonstrated that the 
amount of food required to sustain an 
active person in the best of health is 
much less than has previously been 
considered necessary by the best au- 
thorities, even by government experts. 
From facts adduced it is shown that 
not only are we eating too much, but 
that a great deal of what is used is 
far from being the most desirable, 
either as to quality or cost. This is a 
large and far-reaching subject, and 
may be studied with advantage, espe- 
cially by the economist and the hu- 
manitarian, who would seek to avoid 
the train of evils following this abuse 
of the good things of life. 

C. H. S. 





A Few Practical Pointers. 


By EtLen Goopett Suitru, M.D. 


Those who aim to improve the race 
by right living are the true educators, 
because they direct their energies 


toward the foundation or root of 
causation. The world at large does not 
educate in the true sense, but legis- 
lates to punish the criminal, and hence 
the work constantly increases. Justice 
becomes a delusion; we close our eyes 
and pay the enormous cost of crimes 


and courts, while the causes or the 
effects continue to defy our efforts for 
removal. The watchword of temper- 
ance is, “The moderate use of all 
things helpful and total abstinence 
from all things harmful.” It is doubt- 
ful if the majority have seriously con- 
sidered the meaning of these words. 
The acquired necessities and the 
exigencies of present social and do- 
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mestic environments demand _ the 
daily use of harmful things. The 
preparation of them consumes our 
time and strength to such an extent 
that: we are often unfitted to give our 
attention to really vital matters. 

The liquor traffic may never cease to 
be, but the only way to render it pow- 
erless is to educate, create an appetite, 
and make ample provision for some- 
thing better, for we cannot with safety 
remove or demolish old idols without 
producing something superior in every 
way, and unless the superior conform 
somewhat to the ideas of those we de- 
sire to reach our best efforts may still 
prove worthless. 

We sound our curfew bells and 
summon the children home. Are 
there any provisions made in the 
home, or in a more harmless and 
social way, that will prove more at- 
tractive than hanging about the street 
corners, where pitfalls are numerous? 
How about the highly seasoned 
food they eat, the candies and con- 
fections, the tea and coffee they drink, 
the cigarettes they smoke, all of which 
tend to make them ill and produce a 
nervous unrest that demands outside 
excitement? You may give them milk 
and water with a dash of tea or coffee 
in it, but how long will it be before 
they demand an increase of color, and 
the mother’s unwise love obeys because 
“there is no harm in it.” Since we 
have had temperance instruction in 
school we have also had statistics with 
regard to the use of tea, coffee, and 
cigarettes among school children. 

From a superintendent’s report to 
the members of the school committee 
in one large school section we have the 
following, which is doubtless true of 
many, if not all: “The direct appli- 
cation of instruction about stimulants 
and narcotics, so far as it concerns 
children, is mainly in the use of coffee, 
tea, and tobacco.” 

One of our temperance manuals says 
of tea and coffee that “they do not 
make good blood. They are especially 
bad for children.” Another says: 
“Tea and coffee are injurious to young 
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people.” These manuals have the offi- 

cial indorsement of the national 

W.C. T. U. The number of boys and 

girls in each grade where the results 

are considered were as follows: 

Total, 
264 
201 
274 


283 


Grade. Gir's. 

I 109 

II 137 
III 130 
IV 147 136 
V 133 120 253 
VI 91 115 206 
VII 84 80 164 
VII 47 45 92 
IX 36 36 72 


914 


Boys. 
155 
114 
144 


1,859 


945 


Over three-fourths of all these drink 
coffee, nearly three-fourths drink tea. 
It follows then that over one-half must 
use both tea and coffee, and probably 
a considerable over one-half do so, as 
many use neither. I am _ therefore 
forced to conclude that either our text- 
books state that which is false, or that 
a large majority of the children in our 
public schools are receiving injury 
from the use of stimulants, notwith- 
standing the temperance instruction 
of the teachers. Inquiries were made 
of the boys regarding the use of to- 
bacco. The result shows that a little 
over one-sixth use it occasionally in 
some form, nearly one-fourth of the 
boys of the fifth grade use tobacco, and 
more than one-fifth of the ninth 
grade. To make this matter more em- 
phatie a personal illustration may not 
be amiss, and will doubtless cause a lit- 
tle further investigation into the hab- 
its of children who are being taught 
temperance in school. A few years 
ago, in a large city, I visited a chil- 
dren’s temperance meeting, and al- 
though less than twenty out of one 
hundred and fifty members were 
present, I was well entertained with 
their readings, songs, recitations, and 
other pleasant exercises. At the close 
the leader called upon me for “re- 
marks.” With her permission I in- 
quired how many of them drank tea. 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT 


AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


No.614.—F. J.G. Elliott—London, 
Eng.—This little fellow shows by his 
photograph that he has come legit- 
imately by his inquiring mind. He 
wants to know everything, and there- 


NO. 614.—FRANGOIS JOSEPH GALL ELLIOTT. 


fore nothing will come amiss to him. 
He will ask all kinds of questions, and 
it would not be surprising to find that 
he inquired of his mother why the 
moon was up in the sky, and what held 
it there, and why we cannot see the 
stars in the daytime. His parents will 


have to be on the alert and keep back 
rather than encourage him in his 
studies. He has a good constitution, 
and should be able to enjoy health and 
vitality right up to the handle. He 
will live largely through the efforts of 
his brain, and will need to be carefully 
trained physically. He ought to have 
some regular physical exercise given 
to him daily, so that he may be able 
to have a good balance of power when 
he reaches manhood. 

His head is broad in the base, which 
indicates that he will manifest a good 
hold on life and show recuperative 
power; in fact, he will be able to pull 
through disease or weakness better 
than many for his age. When the 
base of the brain is well represented, 
a child is able to ward off disease even 
although he is delicately organized; 
hence it will be hard for this child to 
die and easy for him to live, provided 
he has nourishing food and is encour- 
aged to cultivate regular habits in life. 

He will be fond of fun, provided it 
does not hit him, but he will be able 
to appreciate hearing funny stories 
and reading funny or humorous tales. 

His Perceptive faculties will grad- 
ually develop as his Causality calls out 
his mind in various directions, but he 
will be liable to stumble over things 
and fall down and injure himself if he 
does not look out. He will see only 
the object that he is seeking, but will 
miss the thing that is just in front of 
him. The organs of Weight, Color, 
and Order are not particularly devel- 
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oped, and will need to be called out. 
He must put his things away when he 
has finished using them instead of ex- 
pecting his mother to do so for him. 
He will be self-opinionated, will want 
to be his own master, will have broad 
and liberal ideas of life, work, philos- 
ophy, and theology. He will make an 
excellent Teacher, Writer, and special- 
ly a Theologian, as well as a Phrenolo- 
gist, after George Combe’s type of 
mind. 


ACQUAINT THE 
WITH OUR 


CHILDREN 
FLOWERS. 


John Burroughs, during his recent 
visit to Montana, commented on the 
beauty and variety of our wild flow- 
Such comments from strangers 
are very common; for our flowers are 
more numerous and beautiful than 


ers. 


those of most other sections of the 
country. 

But do we rightly prize this floral 
wealth so lavishly strewn around us? 


Do we teach our children to know 
them, or do we leave them to find for 
the pretty blossoms they pluck such 
names as “rooster-heads” and “‘pigs’- 
feet?” (Applied by children of some 
localities to shooting-stars and Astrag- 
ali.) They know so little of family 
characteristics that in one city they 
call a yellow lily a butter cup, and 
another yellow lily, which botanists 
eall dog-tooth violet, the crocus. 
Nearly all blue spring flowers, except 
the violet, are “blue-bells”; and the 
pasque flower, or lavender anemone is 
the “wild tulip.” Indeed, the rose and 
the violet are about the only flowers 
whose correct common names the 
children generally of all parts of the 
State know. 

What more inviting branch of nat- 
ure-study for children than plant- 
life? What an advantage to them to 
know our beautiful flowers! Cannot 
our educators devise some method 
for teaching children something of the 
structural characteristics of the great 
families of flowers so that they will 
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know the difference between a lily 
and a crowfoot; between a composite 
and a rose; between an orchid and 
a portulaca; between a member of the 
health family and a member of the 
pulse family? If this be in any way 
impracticable, cannot some way be de- 
vised to acquaint them with the 
names and habits of our wild flowers? 
They should learn to observe them by 
drawing them and painting them and 
watching their growth; and, while in 
one sense names don’t count for much, 
they should also learn the names. 
This does not mean abstract scientific 
teaching, but only that best kind of 
instruction for children—the way to 
observe and distinguish things. 

Teach the children to know the 
flowers. The knowledge will bless 
their lives. Teach them to gather 
them as they grow in nature with some 
of their foliage. Show them the dif- 
ference between a glass of lilies stand- 
ing loosely among their beautiful 
leaves and a crowded mass of the 
same flowers placed in dish or vase so 
ashamed of themselves that they hud- 
dle together their crushed, wilted pet- 
als. 

Our lilies and many of our other 
mountain flowers are aristocrats. 
When they are jammed together they 
lose their graceful, patrician beauty. 
Give them their natural setting—their 
own green leaves, and each variety of 
flowers by itself. 

And teach the children to love the 
flowers so tenderly that they will 
pluck them with careful, not ruthless, 
hand. Some of the wild flowers grow 
in profusion. Others are scarce and 
need to be protected from wanton 
waste. We enjoy the flowers in our 
homes, but we don’t wish to pick them 
all heedlessly this year and leave none 
for succeeding years. 

I have seen a child of four caress 
a flower and leave it unplucked that 
its seed might ripen and “make more 
flowers for next summer.” Children 
are nearer the flowers than we “grown 
ups”—literally nearer because of their 
shorter stature and figuratively near- 
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er because of their more poetic fancy. 
It is a delight to teach them to see 
the beauty and wonder of the open- 
ing buds, and I question if it is not 
easier to teach such to a child of five 
than of fifteen. The wisdom of keep- 
ing the little child’s eyes on the fine 
print of a book, or of requiring him to 
strain his to make fine marks 
on paper may well be doubted; but 


eves 
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never the wisdom of opening his eyes 
to the wonders and beauties of nature. 
There he is at home. He can ap- 
preciate the marvel and poetry of it 
all until false educational methods, 
or lack of method, or too strong an 
emphasis upon material, non-essential 
things, make life a humdrum thing 
instead of a glory. 


M. L. A. 


POINTERS. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Nearly every hand was raised with a 
smiling face as though that fact were 
something to be proud of. How many 
drank coffee. Again nearly every 
hand went up, and almost without ex- 
ception each child used one or the 
other or both. Their ages ranged 
from six to fourteen years. I gave 
them a brief lesson on the use of tea 
and coffee in the line of temperance, 
evidently new to their leader. They 
were then made quite happy with the 
contents of a large bag of candy served 
as they were departing for their homes. 
Were these children being taught 
what temperance means, or how the 
blocks should be laid to build a firm 


ever guise it may be presented? When 
or how. do children acquire a taste for 
these common drinks? First from the 
mother who makes from her food and 
drink ‘sustenance for the babe, both 
before and after its birth, then from a 
little taste of it now and then while in 
swaddling clothes. When they can 
talk they call for it, and the indulgent 
mother or nurse gives it to them under 
the name of “cambric tea” or coffee. 
As the years go by the quantity is in- 
creased, and when school days, with 
hard study arrive, instead of taking 
rest from the excitement of study, 
they stimulate with their tea and 
coffee ; and perhaps they need it to give 


foundation for future health that will them a good start in the morning as 
be able to resist temptation in what- much as do their elders. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE LATE POPE LEO XIII., AND 
THE LESSONS IT TAUGHT. 
By J. A. Fowrer. 


In the passing away of Pope Leo 
XIII, the career of one of the most re- 
markable men of the age has been 
brought to a close. Of all the pontiffs 
he has excelled his predecessors for the 
wonderful strength of his character. 

He possessed a remarkable balance 
of power, for the mental, physical, and 
spiritual parts of his nature responded. 
in about an equal degree, and it was 
this equality of strength that taught 


the world many very important les- 
sons. He maintained this balance by 
his simplicity of habits, wants, and de- 
sires. He knew the importance of ab- 
stinence in everything that pertained 
to his well being. Physical exercise, a 
light nourishing diet, and mental oc- 
cupation formed a three-fold cord of 
health. 

His features 
marked, and in 


were very distinctly 
these we possess the 
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key to his exceptional mentality. His 
nose, jaw, and ears were especially in- 
dicative of long life, and corresponded 
with his large organ of Vivativeness. 
(1) His nose showed persistency, will 
power, and determination of mind. 
Through his eyes shone the purity of 





THE LATE POPE LEO XIII. 


(1);The Nose, Will Power ; (2) The Eyes, Keenness of Intellect; (3) The Jaw, Resistance ; (4) Ears, 
(6) Analysis ; 


ecutiveness ; 


his thoughts, his loving self-sacrifice 
for others, and his tenderness and gen- 


tleness of manner. (2) His ears were 
well poised and indicated longevity, 
balance of power, and delicate percep- 
tion. (3) His chin was a lesson in 
self-control, fortitude, and resistance. 

His brain power should again be di- 
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vided into three main elements— 
namely, executiveness, intellectuality, 
and spirituality of character. 

The first manifested itself in the 
basilar faculties and gave him energy, 
courage, and tact. 

The second showed itself in the lofty 


FRONT VIEW. 
Longevity ; (5) Ex- 


(7) Benevolence. 


forehead and gave him literary abil- 
ity, scholarly attainment, linguistic tal- 
ent, philosophic thought, intuitive in- 
sight, and practical judgment. 

The third indicated itself in height 
of head, and gave him humanitarian 
ideas, reverential piety, exemplary 
faith, broad sympathies, remarkable 
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tolerance, and uncommon patience, 
prudence, and spirituality of mind, 
which made his personality particu- 
larly magnetic, and his charm of man- 
ner perfectly irresistible. 

His active imagination, poetic pow- 





TIE LATE POPE LEO XII!. SID VIEW. 
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er, and literary gifts were largely due 
to his finely developed Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, and Comparison; these 
faculties assisted him to do whatver he 
did well, added versatility to his mind 
and availability of talent. 

In his sweetness of disposition there 
was always apparent a strength of 
meaning, and a dignity of bearing that 
carried undeniable influence. He was 
never effeminate, for his veneration 
and self-esteem would not allow him to 
forget for a moment the position he 
held in his church; while his large 
Benevolence and  Conscientiousness 
gave him Nobility of Character, a de- 
sire to see the Unification of the 
Churches of the World, and _ the 
Christianization of all people. It 
would not be surprising to find that 
his exquisite quality of organization 
and his high moral tone he inherited 
from his mother, and his organizing 
abilitv, svstematie habits, and industry 
from his father. 


AT COUNTRY SIDE. 


Come ye this hour to Priestess Nature’s 
shrine, 

Come to the fane where Priestess Nature 
has 

An Oracle for all. Interpreter 

She of All Good, be it of earth or sky. 

Come near to Priestess Nature’s loving 
heart, 

So near that ye may hear its ev’ry throb 

The water song, the psalming trill of 
bird, 

The whispering of zephyr to the flower, 

To grass and fragrant shrub and 
answ’ring tree. 


Lawyers have no excuse for going hun- 
gry, as the statutes have lots of provi- 
sions in them. 

The man who is slow but sure always 
manages to get there—but he usually ar- 
rives too late. 


Come ye this hour from busy toiling 
mart, 

From highest place and lowest loneliness. 

Forget your pride of self, your humble- 
ness, 

Forget if joy or ease your portion be, 

\nd learn from Priestess Nature’s Oracle, 

That after all is told this Truth is true: 

The All Good is the blessed Trinity 

Of God-Creator-Nature and of Man, 

The Trinity of Love, of Peace, and Truth. 


By Margaret Isabel Cox. 


No man is in a position to teach other 
men until after he has burned his fingers 
a few times. 

Don’t attempt to drown sorrow in 
drink; you will only discover that sorrow 
is an expert swimmer. 
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‘“* Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates and Jesus and Luther and Copernicus and Gali e 


and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh, 


understood.” —EMERSON. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
OURSELVES IN LIFE. 


Every day brings fresh evidences of 
the utility of Phrenology. 
to our notice this morning when ex- 
amining a lad of sixteen. At the close 
of the examination his father told us 
that in 1884 his older son attended 
the Class and took the Autumn 
Course. He has since then graduated 
from a Technical Institute, and has 
become a superintendent of a large 
telephone company in New Jersey. 
He said he believed that the knowl- 
he had gained through the 
Course of Instruction in Phrenology 
had been of very great assistance to 
him and thought others would be 
pleased to know this. 

From the papers, we realize an in- 
creasing evidence of the general belief 
in the science, and we look forward 
to the time when no one will feel his 
education is complete without taking 


One came 


edge 


> 


To be great is to be mis- 


the course of instruction above men- 
tioned. 

Among those who are interested in 
the furtherance of are 
those engaged in every profession, and 
almost every kind of work. Even 
many people who are not obliged to 
earn a livelihood have been benefited 
by understanding themselves 
completely through studying 
characteristics. 

As we believe that every one should 
use his abilities in the best possible 
way, it becomes his privilege to do his 
utmost to conserve his energy and 
make the world better than he found 
it. 

In order to help students to make 
the most of the Phrenological Course, 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
includes in its Faculty the following 
Professors: 

The President of the Institute, 
Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., is 
a graduate of 1889. He will lecture on 


the science 


more 
their 
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“Hygiene,” or the “Laws of Health,” 
as applied to Body and _ Brain; 
“Foods,” and their chemical influence 
upon the body; “Exercise,” and the 
effects of Narcotics and “Stimulants” 
on the human system; also the 
Health Stimulus of the Phrenological 
organs. Dr. Brandenburg is a physi- 
cian in New York City, and a lect- 
urer for the Eclectic Medical College, 
| he AE 

Henry 8S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., 
A.M., is a long-time and valued friend 
of the Science, and has been connected 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for over thirty years; author of 
“Brain and Mind,” ete. He is a lect- 
urer for many scientific and medical 
societies, and will lecture for the In- 
stitute on “The History of Phrenol- 
ogy,” “Psycho-Physiology,” ete. His 
lectures are scholarly and scientific, 
and include the results of some of the 
latest investigations upon the subject 
of “Cerebral Physiology.” 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler (daughter of 
Mr. L. N. Fowler) is a Vice-President 
of the Institute and a graduate of the 
Woman’s Law Class of the New York 
University; author of “Mental 
Science,” etc. She assisted her father 
and Mr. Sizer in their teaching, exam- 
ining, and press work, and studied an- 
atomy, physiology and brain dissec- 
tion at the School of Medicine for 
Women, London. She will lecture at 
the Institute on “The Theory and 
Practice of Phrenology; or, the Tem- 
peraments;” “Brain Dissection” (Dr. 
Gall’s method); “Choice of Pursuits ;” 
“Physiognomy ;” “Ethnology ;” ‘“Mar- 
riage Adaptation;” “The Modern Mo- 
tor Centers;’ “Hereditary Influ- 
ences;” and “The Art of Character 
Reading.” 
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David M. Gardiner, M.D., is a grad- 
uate of The New York University, a 
physician and medical professor. He 
will lecture for the Institute on “An- 
atomy,” “Physiology,” Brain Dissec- 
tion, “Insanity,” “Respiration,” “Cir- 
culation,” “Digestion,” “The Bony 
and Muscular Structure of the Body 
and Brain,and Its Physiological Fune- 
tions.” His dissection of the brain is 
a special feature of the Course. 

Julius King, M.D., is a graduate of 
the Medical College, Cleveland, O., 
and an optician in New York City. 
He will lecture on “The Eye,” “The 
Perceptive Faculties,” “Color Blind- 
ness,” and “Physiognomical Charac- 
teristics.” These lectures are illus- 
trated with models of the eye, and 
tests are given among the students of 
their accuracy in detecting colors. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., is 
a graduate of Harvard University, a 
professor of elocution, voice culture, 
and public speaking, and author of 
“The Natural System of Elocution 
and Oratory,” etc. He will lecture on 
“Elocution and Voice Culture,” in re- 
gard to the training of the voice for 
practical purposes in the lecture field. 

Charles H. Shepard, M.D., is a wri- 
ter on many subjects pertaining to 
health and Hygiene, and has had over 
forty years’ experience as a physician 
in Brooklyn. He will lecture on “The 
Diseases of the Brain,” ete. 

The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., 
of Montclair, is the author of “The 
Influence of Heredity on Christian 
Life,” “The Art of Living Alone,” etc., 
and has always been a source of inspi- 
ration to the Students. It is hoped 
he will be able to lecture on the im- 
portant subject, Heredity. 

The Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
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D.D., is the author of “Where is My 
Dog,” has lectured for the Institute 
for many years, and is deeply interest- 
ed in the subject of “Animal Intelli- 
He will lecture on “The Es- 
sential Man and the Other Animal,” 
ete. 

Constantine F., 


gence.” 


McGuire, A.M., 


M.D., is a graduate of the Institute, 
and a physician, lecturer, and author 
of “Rational Physical Culture.” 


He 
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will lecture on “Temperament in Re- 
lation to Physical Culture,” ete. 

Cora A. Ballard, M.D., is a grad- 
uate of the Institute, and a physician 
and lecturer. She will lecture on “The 
of Children,’ and “How 
Phrenology Has Been of Assistance in 
Teaching ‘the Young,” ete. 

The blackboard will be freely used 
by the lecturers to illustrate the vari- 
ous subjects. 


Diseases 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science, 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“Concentration.” By Arthur Lovell, 
author of “Ideal of Man” and “Ars 
Vivendi.” Published by the author, 
London. 


This is the last book that completes 
the “Ars Vivendi’ series, which com- 
prises four books. This series, includ- 
ing the present book, describes the sci- 
ence and art of human development. 
It aims at formulating an instinctive de- 
sire in the individual for health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity, and it believes in 
the feasibility of realizing this instinc- 
tive desire. It lays down as a funda- 
mental axiom that the root of all evil 
is ignorance and violation of the laws of 
the universe, consequently the more man 
understands and obeys the laws of the 
universe the more happy and peaceful 
and forceful he becomes, till by slow and 
gradual development he reaches the 
stage of self-consciousness and freedom 
from the bonds of pain, disease, and un- 
happiness. 

The realization of the above is the aim 
of the “Ars Vivendi” system. The writer 
tells us that the aim itself is not origi- 
nal, for it is as old as the hills, and fur- 
thermore, it is the aim of every man and 
woman on the face of the earth. Nobody 
willingly prefers disease to health, mis- 
ery to happiness, therefore the “Ars Vi- 


vendi” system can proudly claim to have 
the same grand aim as every man and 
woman on this planet—namely, health, 
happiness, and peace. The writer fur- 
ther explains that we are all in different 
stages of evolution, consequently we are 
often as wide asunder as the poles in our 
estimate of ways and means to secure 
the desired end. That would not matter 
in the least provided each individual 
took a short cut to the goal only known 
to himself, but it makes a considerable 
difference when it is found out that the 
path for all is exactly the same in the 
long run. It becomes, then, a matter of 
supreme importance to find out this uni- 
versal path. The object of the “Ars Vi- 
vendi” system is to throw light on this 
path and to guide the traveler onward 
step by step until he reaches the goal. 

It tells him first that he must learn to 
think for himself, to accept nothing buat 
what appeals to the reason within him, 
to reject nothing because he has never 
heard of it before. The system then in- 
forms man that there are three great 
factors in life—Will, Imagination, Con- 
centration. The proper use of these 
three constitutes the art of living, by the 
study and practice of which man is able 
to transmit himself from a condition of 
weakness, pain, ill-health, and unsuccess- 
ful endeavor into a state of self-mastery 
and control of environment. 

The fourth volume of the series, name- 
ly, the one at the head of our notice, 
called “Concentration,” is studied in its 
two aspects, objective and subjective. 
The former enables man to master the 
phenomenal world; the latter gives him 
the key to the spiritual light within. 

Once in a great while some one dis- 
covers a gold mine, and so becomes rich 
with a rush. Now and then a business 
man, with a long look ahead, gets such 
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control of some phase of the market 
that he makes a fortune in a few 
months, or a few days. But the great 
mass of business men who attain suc- 
cess grow slowly, and so healthily. I 
have often thought that the growth of 
character in a man and the growth of 
ability in business are very much alike. 


——___@—_—__——_ 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 


Dr. Ellen Goodsell Smith recently 
wrote some excellent words of wisdom 
in advising farmers to never be without 
fruit. Although so many consider it a 
luxury to be indulged in only between 
meals, she says: 

“T think it would be far better for 
health and that much time and strength 
would be saved if rich pies, puddings, 
cakes, and other things too numerous to 
mention were discarded and fruit used 
instead. Fruit is a very valuable article 
of food, and I can see no reason why 
anybody who owns a farm should not 
have sufficient fruit grown thereon to 
supply their own family. It is a poor 
economy to raise fruit and sell most of 
it.” 

She gives another good word of advice 
when she says: 

“It requires considerable strength to 
digest three hearty meals a day. In hot 
weather we should use a cooling diet and 
very little meat. There are races of 
hardworking men who never eat meat, 
and thousands of our own people who 


OUR 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents. expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 30, 1903. 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler. 

Dear Madam:—Will you kindly send 
me a short list of books that would be 
most desirable for one who wishes to 
commence the study of Phrenology? giv- 
ing them in the order that they should 
be read. Thanking you in advance, 

I remain very truly, 
An Inquirer. 
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live upon bread, fruit, vegetables, and 
cereals, the flesh of animals being en- 
tirely discarded. They do not lie in the 
shade in idleness, and are the vigorous, 
enduring, hardworking men and women, 
both mentally and physically.” 

She hopes the time will come when we 
shall cease to sell and eat of flesh. She 
says, “It is at best a second-hand prod- 
uct, as the animal converts food into 
flesh for us just as we are sometimes 
converted into food for cannibals.” 


————__ 


FALL CAUSES LOSS OF MEMORY. 
Interesting Case of a Theological Stu- 
dent at Annandale. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 28.—A sin- 
gular case of loss of memory is exciting 
interest at St. Stephen’s Theological Col- 
lege at Annandale, where Samuel A. 
Chapman, a student of Boston, has lain 
in a semi-conscious condition for over a 
week. He fell on an icy sidewalk and, 
it is believed, injured his spine. 

No ill effect was noticed until the fol- 
lowing day, when Chapman took to his 
bed, became unconscious, and remained 
so for two days. He seems to know 
schoolmates who call upon him and car- 
ries on a rational conversation, but no 
sooner does a visitor leave than he for- 
gets the whole conversation, even to the 
name of the person who visited him. He 
does not remember anything that has 
happened since he took to his bed. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


You will find*that to inform yourself 
on the subject of Phrenology, that the 
“Self-Instructor” is a good book to start 
with. It gives you a condensed idea of 
the individual faculties of the mind. 
“Brain and Mind” and “The Tempera- 
ments” are two excellent books on what 
their titles indicate and they will help 
you definitely, through their illustrations 
as well as by their subject matter. ‘“Lec- 
tures on Man” explainthe genius “Homo” 
as he is found in all parts of the uni- 
verse. “The Constitution of Man” will 
give you food for thought for many a 
day. “Mental Science” will help you in 
many ways where the others will not. 
“The Science of Life” is also an impor- 
tant book for you to possess, read, and 
lend to others. 
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TO NEW 

CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PureENOLOGICAL 
JOUKNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


714—J. W.—Attica, Ind.—The photo- 
graph of this little girl indicates that she 
has more than average quality of organ- 
ization. Much will be expected from her 
in consequence. She will be bright along 
certain lines, though not in everything. 
She will be a very loving and affection- 
ate child, and will be beloved by most 
people. She will be able to study the 
languages, and recite well. In mathe- 
matis her sister, Grace, will probably be 
before her; also in mental philosophy. 
But J. will be more original than tech- 
nical as a musician and singer, and she 
should be allowed to use her originality 
of mind. Do not let her become a young 
lady sooner than is possible, so that she 
may have all the benefits of proper de- 
velopment. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS 


Mr. George Morris is lecturing in Min- 
nesota, Minn. 

Dr. C. H. Brandenburg attended the 
Convention of the National Eclectic Med- 
ical Association, at Cincinnati, in June. 

A Reporter writes: 

“T have not tasted a particle of meat for 
ten years,” said Dr. Charles W. Branden- 
burg, of New York City, professor in the 
Eclectic Medical College, who was at the 
Grand Hotel yesterday en route to Indian- 
apolis to attend the annual convention of 
the National Eclectic Association, which 
convenes there to-day. He will read a 
paper on the subject of meat eating, and 
will endeavor to prove how a man can 
live longer and enjoy better health with- 
out the use of meat than he can with it. 

“When I left Cincinnati some years ago 
I weighed only ninety-eight pounds, and 
to-day I weigh 150 and am in the best of 
health; and T attribute it to living with- 
out meat of any kind, which I have not 
tasted in any form for ten years. When 
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715.—E. W.—Eustice, Neb.—The Vital 
Temperament is strongly accentuated in 
this photograph; but the Mental Temper- 
ament comes next to the Vital in develop- 
ment, and gives him keenness of intel- 
lect, an available mind, and great versa- 
tility of character. He has always more 
schemes on hand than he can carry out. 
He is something like J. P. Morgan for 
that. He is essentially an organizer, and 
will show it largely in invention and in 
literary efforts. His style of expression 
will be of the highest order. He will 
notice mistakes in grammar or composi- 
tion. It would pay him to take a course 
by correspondence in the above named 
subjects if he cannot attend an institute 
or college, tor, as a professional man, he 
would appear to a better advantage than 
as a laborer or inside sedentary position. 

716.—J.C.M.—Wingerton, Pa.—The pho- 
tographs of this young man indicate that 
he has practical common sense; he has 
scientific ideas. In regard to the ques- 
tion you ask, we certainly say, yes, go 
ahead. You should succeed in a business, 
or, even better still, in organizing one— 
especially in laying practical plans for 
the investment of money and material. 
Thus, commercial law would be useful to 
you. We wish you would have a full ex- 
amination some day, for then we could 
do more justice to your character. 


ARE DOING. 


I first began my system of diet I lived on 


meat for a while. Then I changed to 
fruit, and lived for whole days on that. 
Then I began on whole wheat and oats 
and milk, and later tried wheat and 
water. Then I tried baker’s bread and 
water. Soon I found that wheat and milk 
contained the best nourishment, and that 
has been my principal diet since, and one 
to look at me can see I am thriving. 
Everything raised from the ground, 
raised above ground and dried and 
cooked by the sun is much more health- 
ful than stuff grown under ground. 

“My principal objection to meat is that 
it contains matter which is not healthy. 
For instance, animals are subject to con- 
sumption, and one never knows just when 
he is getting a piece of healthy meat. 
Again, if a steer is killed while it is in 
anger or afraid its meat is not healthy. 
I have known people to be poisoned from 
eating the flesh of a steer which has been 
killed while it was angry. Again, if meat 
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is not properly handled by the butcher, 
the man who sells it or the cook who pre- 
pares it, there is danger to health. I be- 
lieve in eating wheat and oats. Cattle 
subsist on them, and why should we go 
to the steer for its flesh when we can get 
the stuff he lives on?” 

Dr. Brandenburg was accompanied by 
Drs. Boskowitz, Krause, Mohard, Lewis 
and Terrill, all professors at the New 
York Eclectic Medical College. While 
here they were entertained by the pro- 
fessors of the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical 
Institute. They were given a trolley ride 
through the city and a dinner at the 
Grand Hotel, and left last night for 
Indianapolis. All of the gentlemen will 
read papers on tuberculosis and other 
matters, principally on surgery. They 
expect about 1,000 delegates, who will 
come from every state and territory in 
the Union to attend the convention, and 
they anticipate it will be one of the best 
and most interesting ever held. 


An Address for the Annual Meeting 
of The Fowler Phrenological Institute. 
From Jessie A. Fowler (Lady President), 
24 E. 22d Street, New York City, U. S. A. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


Mr. President, Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Members, and Friends:—We send you all 
a hearty greeting, and desire not only to 
have you in our minds, but also to show 
our interest in you, that we may be in 
your minds continually. 

The work of our lives so far has been 
to throw out seed. We are glad that 
some seed has fallen on fruitful ground, 
and that the harvest is being reaped in 
many ways. It is gratifying to us to 
know that God is raising up brave men 
and women to spread the knowledge of 
the human mind and body, for the more 
men study these from a scientific stand- 
point the better children will be born 
into the world, and the results will man- 
ifest themselves throughout the entire 
century. 

This work of Phrenology has been 
growing gradually in popular favor 
during the past hundred years. 


No new study, no new cult, no new- 


scientific discovery is hailed without 
prejudice and opposition. It has been 
proved in the ages that have passed that 
all great minds have been persecuted 
owing to the narrow-mindedness of those 
who supposed they held _ universal 
knowledge concerning their arts or 
crafts. Galileo, Columbus, and many 
other great discoverers were imprisoned 
and treated like criminals with the ap- 
proval, and largely at the instigation, of 
schools of science, because their discov- 
eries threatened the tenets of the learn- 
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ing of the day. Newton and Darwin 
were laughed at by the faculties of the 
universities of their day. Kant became 
a professor only when he was forty-six 
years old, after lecturing fifteen years. 
Schopinhauer never became a professor 
owing to the jealousies of the Universi- 
ties. Leibig and Pasteur were jeered at 
by the profession for their discoveries, 
while vaccination and homeopathy had 
to fight for decades against the old 
medical schools. Beethoven and Wagner 
were persecuted by the schools of music, 
and were treated like mad men because 
they did not conform to the musical tra- 
ditions of their age. Millet was neglected 
by the Salon in Paris, and Whistler was 
snubbed by the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don. 

If we examine the inventions of the 
present day we find that celebrated in- 
ventors like Edison, Marconi, Roentgen, 
and Koch were not believed as capable 
of producing anything beneficial or ex- 
act, but had to suffer the criticisms of 
the Universities and much personal talk. 
Their ideas, however, could not be ex- 
plained away by modern scientific 
schools, and gradually their work has 
been accepted. 

“Knowledge is Power,” is the old ac- 
cepted Phrenological motto, but knowl- 
edge is not accepted until it is forced 
upon public attention. Thus with 
Phrenology the acorn has had to be 
planted, watered, and tended before the 
tree has grown to maturity. To-day, 
however, knowledge is like a strong 
weapon, but even the weapon is useless 
to a man who does not know how to use 
it. A knowledge of the perfect develop- 
ment of man is essential if we will but 
use that knowledge correctly. 

The Chinese knew magnetic iron long 
before the Europeans knew it, but to 
them it was a piece of iron and nothing 
more. Through the European intelli- 
gence magnetic iron has become a use- 
ful power in the compass, which has giv- 
en Europe the rule of the seas. The 
Chinese also knew of gunpowder before 
the Europeans knew of it, but it was 
only a mere plaything used in fireworks 
to them. 

So with regard to mental and physical 
culture. A great deal has been written 
about both topics, in fact many profound 
volumes have been published, and the 
need has been explained for a closer ex- 
amination of the exercise of the brain 
and body. We may exercise physically, 
but a system of gymnastics will never 
make us proof against disease. Even 
athletic training for the development of 
muscle is not enough to promote health, 
for the fact remains that athletes sick- 
en and die as often as other people; in 
fact, athletic work alone is no guarantee 
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that persons will not fall the victims to 
disease, for athletes follow a very ex- 
treme course and think almost solely of 
muscle. 

Phrenology teaches us that the phy- 
sical and mental powers of man must be 
developed equally; that there must be 
an harmonious action established be- 
tween the two; that mental training, 
coupled with physical exercise, will pro- 
duce a perfect being. 

It recognizes that our physical nature 
is a material entity with the brain as its 
center and the body its circumference 
or limit of power, while the soul, with 
the mind as its central source, giving 
the body its life and power, is a product 
of the psychic realm. 

There is also an electric or nerve force 
taken into the body through the multi- 
tude of little mouths which cover its 
surface, and it has taken the microscope, 
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with its wonderful lenses, to disclose the 
fact that there are countless numbers of 
these minute openings, which expand 
and contract in performing their vital 
functions. Mental and physical exertion, 
therefore, expends this vital energy; 
thus a man can become equally fatigued 
by muscular or mental labor. When the 
nerve supply of a person has been com- 
pletely exhausted the body is dead. 
When we consider the power of sleep, 
or absence of thought, we realize how 
it causes the expansion of the body’s 
minute pores, causing an influx of the 
vital fluid, after which the body and 
mind are recuperated. 

It is only through understanding the 
underlying laws that govern this condi- 
tion of things that a strong and vigor- 
ous mind and a well developed body can 
be secured. 

(To be continued.) 


o———— 


SELF-ESTEEM. 


PRIZE ESSAY, 


NO. i. 


By Thomas Gould, England. 


This faculty is very imperfectly under- 
stood outside the precincts of Phrenol- 
ogy; its action somewhat resembling 
approbativeness, it is frequently con- 
fused with it. 

The organ itself gives one a sense of 
his own intrinsic worth, ability, and im- 
portance, regardless of public opinion, 
praise, or censure. When proportion- 
ately developed, its influence is most en- 
nobling; manliness of deportment, inde- 
pendence of mind, a sense of worthiess 
and nobility are all conferred by it. 

Charles Dickens, perhaps more than 
any other writer, has given some splen- 
did illustrations of this faculty as it 
manifests itself in varied degrees. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit we have a char- 
acter dominated almost entirely by Self- 
Esteem; all his actions seem to be di- 
rected by its abnormal action, and fre- 
quently he quite forgets others in his 
egotism. We remember when he was 
left with poor Pinch, how, at the end of 
the day, feeling tired, he got that worthy 
to read him to sleep and to continue 
while he slept, that he hight not only 
enjoy the luxury of dozing but also of 
awaking under the soothing influence of 
the human voice. Pinch readily con- 
sented, and was so intent on fulfilling the 
whole compact that he forgot to replen- 
ish the fire. ‘Why, it’s nearly out, I 
declare!” said Martin, waking. ‘“No 
wonder I dreamed of being frozen. Do 
call for some coals. What a fellow you 


are, Pinch!” All self, no thought for 
the patient Pinch. Here, as everywhere 
in the record of Martin Chuzzlewit, Self- 
Esteem was so active as to perfectly 
blind him to the claim of others. He 
treated everyone as a menial, and ap- 
pears unaware of the fact, perfectly ob- 
vious to others, that the inordinate de- 
velopment of self-love made him if not 
contemptible, yet much disliked, and 
caused much offense; in fact, his whole 
history aptly illustrates the action of 
this faculty unrestrained by Benevolence 
and Sympathy. 

In the character of Steerforth we 
again find this characteristic predomi- 
nating. Self-Esteem was so active here 
that he positively considered that every- 
thing and everyone should yield to his 
desire; he would, to use his own words, 
“Ride over all obstacles smooth-shod if 
posible, rough-shod if need be.” To him- 
self he was a demi-god whose will must 
be paramount. Amativeness with him 
was a secondary passion, although it 
wrought such havoc in the Peggotty 
household. Everything must give place 
to him—Steerforth; because he was 
Steerforth. What he desired must be his. 
Others were created but to obey—to 
bend to his wish; for in his own eyes 
he was greater than all, the claims of 
others must receive secondary, if indeed 
any consideration. 

When this faculty is excessively devel- 
oped, it confers a ridiculous pride, causes 
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all ability to be greatly overestimated, 
gives an all-consuming desire to com- 
mand and rule over others, and, but for 
the restraining influence of other facul- 
ties, it would, in carrying out its more 
interior insanity, reduce all others to 
the condition of slaves. It is rapacious 
in its desire for power, and while regard- 
ing all less than self with contempt, 
burns with deadly hatred toward those 
who are greater and more powerful. 
When influenced by Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, it is tyrannical, cruel, 
and always in conflict. Woe be to the 
servant or apprentice who serves under 
such a master! 

A very different manifestation of this 
faculty is observed in the genial person 
of Mr. Micawber, in whom Sublimity, 
Benevolence, Agreeableness, with large 
and often misdirected, Hope lend a mild, 
suave tone to its action, for with him 
Self-Esteem, although large, expressed 
itself in lofty ideas, grandiloquent 
phraseology, and a disposition to endow 
his various undertakings with rather 
more than their due importance, and 
conferred that indescribable air of 
grandeur and gentility, that dignified 
carriage of the head which characterized 
him even when surrounded by the most 
degraded poverty. 

In the character of Tom Pinch we per- 
ceive a man of considerable, ability and 
intellect, deficient in Self-Esteem. We 
can but look at his actions with a feel- 
ing of contempt, while liking his good- 
hearted, sympathetic nature, his ex- 
treme lack of self-assertion and excess 
of meekness reduces him to a mere 
puppet: “I am,” he says, “a poor shy, 
awkward creature; not at all a man of 
the world!” This language eloquently 
expresses the lamentable lack of Self- 
Esteem; in fact, to study the character 
of Thomas Pinch is to analyze the action 
of the brain unsupported by Self-Esteem. 

The organ itself has a threefold mode 
of expression. Dignity, decision, and 
quickness being indicated by its forward 
portion, next Firmness; Self-love, arro- 
gance, egotism, by its central develop- 
ment; and Independence, love of liberty, 
command, imperiousness, ete., are cen- 
tered in its posterior region. 

The action of this faculty requires 
very careful observation. It has spoiled 
many otherwise useful lives. The influ- 
ence it exercises on the other faculties 
is of so deific a nature that pride in past 
achievements and present condition fre- 
quently asumes almost idiotic propor- 
tions, and the individual, falling into a 
condition of extreme self-appreciation, 
becomes totally deaf to advice or re- 
proof, and so enamored of his own con- 
sequence as to decline to stoop to menial 
occupations, confident his great mer- 
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it will be recognized and some im- 
portant office conferred on him. Most 
great criminals are notorious for the ex- 
cess of this faculty. Edwards, recently 
executed, was very large in this region, 
accompanied with abnormal Firmness. 


a 


AUTUMN LECTURES. 


The thirty-ninth session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology opens Sep- 
tember 2, 1903. 

The Fowler Institute, London, com- 
mences its Autumn Lectures in Septem- 
ber. 

ee 
PRIZES. 

No. 1. “How to Study Strangers” is 
offered as a prize for the best Phreno- 
logical story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2. A complete examination from 
photographs is offered as a prize for fif- 
teen subscriptions of $1.00—or five shil- 
lings—each for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

No. 3. A year’s free subscription to 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to any one for the best article on 
the “Will,” of not less than 300 words. 

Prize contest will close September 1st. 


~—- 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE ART. 


An interesting demonstration of the 
intelligence of the ant was made by a 
student in the biological department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
young man constructed a roadway two 
feet in length, of metal, and divided it 
into two parallel paths, separated by a 
high partition. One of the paths he 
painted red and the other blue, and at 
their end, in plain view, he put a mor- 
sel of rich cake, says the Philadelphia 
“Record.” Then he set an ant at the 
beginning of the roadway. The ant at 
once made for the cake over the red 
path, whereupon the student turned on 
a lamp under his mechanism and heated 
the path to an uncomfortable degree. 
The ant kept on and finally secured the 
cake, but on its return it must have told 
itself that it had had a mighty uncom- 
fortable journey. Several hours later the 
student brought it out again, another 
morsel of cake being set at the end of 
the roadway. The ant thuught a mo- 
ment and then started for the cake over 
the blue path. It remembered that the 
red one had been hot. To prove still 
more conclusively that it remembered, 
the student next blocked up the blue 
path, whereupon the ant did without the 
cake rather than venture after it by the 
red one. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Review of Reviews”—New York 
—contains excellent portraits of the Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the new King of 
Servia, the late King and Queen, with 
articles on the recent floods in Kansas 
and the fires in the Adirondacks. The 
question of emigration is also introduced 
this month by an illustrated article. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine” — New 
York—contains some excellent articles on 
“Personal Immortality,” by Everett C. 
Brainard, and one on “Sub-conscious 
Mentality,” by the editor, Leander Whip- 
ple. This magazine is a quarterly re- 
view devoted to science, psychology, met- 
aphysies, philosophy, and occult subjects. 

“New Thought’—Chicago.—This jour- 
nal is edited by Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
William Walker Atkinson, and contains a 
number of articles by these two writers, 


namely, “Royalty,” “Invincibility,” and 
“Preparation,” by the first-named editor; 
“Lost Motion,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“Being Good,” “Parent and Child,” by the 
latter editor, all of which contain some 
new and practical ideas. Elizabeth 
Towne writes intelligently on the “Lim- 
itless Self.” 

“Osteopathic Science”—Chillicothe, 0.— 
Much more favorable light is being 
thrown upon the subject of Osteopathy 
in the present day, and the Ohio College 
of Osteopathy has certainly much to rec- 
ommend it in the advance it has taken. 
A number of the portraits of the stu- 
dents are given in the July number, who, 
we consider, judging critically, will be 
well able to carry out its teachings. 

“The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette”— 
New York.—This is a monthly devoted to 
physiological problems, dress reform, the 
Turkish bath, physiologic chemistry, 
acute indigestion, and similar subjects of 
equal interest. As nygiene is seizing the 
interest of the public with its common- 
sense ideas, we can see for this journal 
a continued success. 

“The Naturopath”—New York:—As we 
cannot have too many magazines on 
health, we find in the “Naturopath” an- 
other influence that is seeking to benefit 
the world by its common-sense views of 
health. 

“The Club Woman’”—Boston.—The July 
number contains the report of the Na- - 
tional Congress of slothers’ Annual Con- 
ventions; also the report of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
As Mothers’ Clubs throughout the coun- 
try are doing a great amount of good we 
are glad to be aine to read an account 
of what has been done by the Convention 
at Detroit. 

“The Business World’”’—New York City. 

This magazine contains some excellent 
ideas on the “Relationship of the Auditor 
to the Boox-keeper,” “The Practical Ac- 
counting,” and “Two Prineipal Theories 
of Counting.” An article on “Every Day 
Advertising” is finely illustrated. This 
department is conducted by Clifton 5S. 
Wady. 
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“Chat”—New York City—contains some 
good advice by the editor, Patrick J. 
Sweeney. The magazine opens with the 
words, “‘Be kind, be courteous; do not be 
sparing with ‘Thank You.’ Use it freely. 
Especially at home be liberal with cour- 
tesy; be affable; be cheerful; be consid- 
erate.” Among other articles, is one on 
“Aptitude;” another on “Summer Resort 
Chat,” “Love of Work, and still another 
on the “Five-fold Aspect of Education,” 
by J. A. Fowler. 

“The Waterloo Observer”—New York— 
contains not only news of local interest, 
but also editorial notes affecting the in- 
terests of the State, and evidently knows 
how to condense a great deal in a little. 
On the front page is an article on ‘“Way- 
side thoughts,” by Edwin S. Bacon, Ph.B. 
It is the 270th article under this head- 
ing, this one being devoted to “One More 
Society.” The writer is a popular one, 
and he knows how to clearly state his 
subject. 

“The Lititz sxpress”—Penn.—contains 
an article on “Echoes From Bethlehem, 
Or, What Makes Prosperity in Eastern 
Pennsylvania.” Slate, steel, and cement 
are commented upon. A report of the 


mid-year W. C. T. U. convention, which 
was held at Strasburg, is given at some 
length. The convention was evidently a 


very successful and enjoyable one. 


“Mankato Journal’”—Minnesota — con- 
tains news of the northwest, one depart- 
ment being devoted to “The State Day 
by Day.” it is a paper that is well edit- 
ed, and gives to its readers an accurate 
account ot what is taking place in this 
and other countries. 

“The Avant Courier”—Montana.—One 
article of interest on the editorial page 
is on the following topic: “Acquaint the 
Children with our Flowers.” It states 
that John Burroughs, during his recent 
visit to Montana, commented on the 
beauty and variety of our wild tlowers. 
The advice given throughout the article 
is excellent, and should be followed in 
other States. The news of the surround- 
ing country is well set forth. 

“The Canadian Statesman”—Bowmans- 
ville—is a paper of considerable moment 
and importance. Besides the news of 
general interest, it contains a home page 
which is gratifying to mothers, and many 
of its hints on “Housekeeping” are val- 
uable, and should be cut out and read at 
leisure. 

“The Northwest indianian” — North 
Liberty, Ind.—In religion and politics 
this paper stands for independence. It is 
a people’s newspaper and “gives all the 
news all the time. One department is 
devoted to “Opinions of Great Papers on 
Important Subjects.” 
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“The Orange Journal’—Orange, N. J. 
—Not cnly on account of its advertising 
medium, but also because of its varied 
and interesting reading matter, is the 
paper able to hold its own. Matters 
which affect all the Oranges are to be 
found here. It is a weekly, and carries 
a story as well as many entertaining 
short articles. 

“The Enterprise’—Livingston, Tenn. 
—is a handy little paper, and is worthy 
of its name. It divides up its items in a 
remarkably interesting way. 

“The Daily Pioneer”—Bridgeton, N. J. 
—In this paper we find the question of 
Indian matters discussed, also child la- 
bor laws, and other large and equally in- 
teresting subjects enlarged upon. It 
keeps its readers informed as to coming 
events and the various things going on 
in the neighborhood. 

“Imlay City Record’”—Michigan—pub- 
lished by A. W. Hubbell—contains every 
week a record of what has taken place at 
home and abroad in very cleverly edited 
paragraphs. Its motto is evidently mul- 
tum in parvo. 

“Plain Talk”—Des Moines, Ia.—This is 
a nicely printed illustrated paper. Its 
headlines are plain and quick to catch, 
which is of great advantage. One de- 
partment is called “Popular Science;” 
another “Plays and Players.” One illus- 
trated article is upon “Liverpool,” which 
city, it says, has the finest port in the 
world. Its docks of stone extend for 
seven miles. Ships from every land are 
constantly loading and unloading in its 
spacious harbors.” Another article is on 
“Sights of Pekin City,” which are strange 
to Western eyes. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


“Gypsies; or, Three Years’ Camp Life 
in the Mountains of California by Dio 
Lewis with a Party of Friends.” 416 pp. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Here is a book of 
fun from cover to cover, and yet it con- 
tains a very able discussion of the cli- 
mate question, the Chinese question, and 
various other questions about which 
there prevail many differences of opin- 
ion. It is very rare that any work on 
any subject is so full of rollicking fun 
with such an underlying current of dis- 
criminating sense and manly courage. 
The general drift and tone of the book 
is one of complete abandon to the pleas- 
ures of camp life. We learn just how 
it is done—the outfit in detail, thrilling 
experiences with wild cats and grizzlies, 
the flumes of the redwood forests, the 
fall of a big tree, camp life in and about 
the wonderful Yosemite, visit to the 
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southernmost parts of California, terri- 
ble experience with Indians, interesting 
account of rattlesnakes, tarantulas, scor- 
pions, etc. 

“In a Nutshell.” 
American College Students. 12mo, 178 
pp. Extra cloth, full gilt, 75c. Filled 
with the information that all students so 
much need in regard to the care of their 
physical and mental health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” 
By C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A handbook, 
being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the 
best and most popular varieties. Ilustra- 
tions by T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book 
which should be owned by every person 
who owns a rod of available land, and 
it will promote success where now there 
is nothing but failure. It tells of the 
cost, how to plant, how to trim, how to 
transplant, location, soil, selection, dis- 
eases, insects, borers, blight, cultivation, 
manuring, layering, budding, grafting, 
ete. It is a most complete guide to small- 
fruit culture, with many illustrations 
and descriptions of the latest varieties. 

‘“* How to be Successful on the Road as 
a Commercial Traveller.” By an old 
drummer. 16mo, 96 pp., 20 cents. This 
little work indicates the proper qualifica- 
tions for a salesman, and is full of sug- 
gestions that men “On the Road,” in 
fact all men who sell goods, can read 
with great profit. The points given are 
such as to in a great measure insure suc- 
cess to any one who will follow them. 

“ A Natural Method of Physical Train- 
ing.” Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus. Illus- 
trated. By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

“ Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Eating for Strength.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” A code 
of directions for avoiding most of the 
pains and dangers of child-bearing. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, 
$1.00. 

* Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children 
according to the Froebel and the Kinder- 
garten Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. 
Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnas- 
tics for Sick and Well.” By C. Klemm, 
manager of the gymnasium of Riga. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 


Suggestions to 
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“How to Mesmerise (Hypnotism).” A 
manual of instruction in the history and 
arts of mesmerism. TIllustrated. By 
James Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

“Louis Kuhne’s Facial Diagnosis.” 
Translated by Aug. F. Reinhold, M.A. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

“How to Thought Read.” 
Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a 
wiser parentage. By A. E. Newton. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

“ Sexual Physiology.” A scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamental 
problems in sociology. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. Price, by mail, $2.00. 

“Fruit and Bread.” By Gustave 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“ Edeology: Plain Truths for All.” A 
treatise on the generative system. By 
Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Massage.” Principles and remedial 
treatment by imparted motion. Descrip- 
tion of manual processes. By G. H. Tay- 
lor, 203 pp. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 6d. 

“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school life. By Ellen E. 
Kenyon. 12mo, 299 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. By H. S. Drayton, 
A.M., LL.B., M.D., and James McNeill, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

A.M. 12mo, 354 pp. 125 ilustrations. 

“Chart of Comparative Phonography, 
Showing and Comparing the Principal 
Features in the Leading Systems.” By 
Alfred Andrews. 15x20 inches. 15 cents. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do 
and Why.” Describing seventy - five 
trades and professions, and the tempera- 
ments and talents required for each. By 
Professor Sizer. $2.00. 

“ Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory; Nat- 
ural System.” 8vo, 653 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

“Horace Mann; A View of His Life 
and Its Meaning.” A memorial address. 
By J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

“ How to Paint: 
dium of the Art.” 


By James 


A Complete Compen- 
Designed for the use 
of the tradesman, mechanic, merchant, 
and farmer, and to guide the professional 


painter. By F. B. Gardener. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“How to Conduct a Public Meeting; 
or, The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting 
Meetings, Public and Private, According 
to the Best Parliamentary Rules.” With 
rules of order, etc. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 
15 cents. 
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“How to be Weather Wise: A New 
View of Our Weather System.” By Isaac 
P. Noyes, 12mo, 51 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“How to Keep a Store.” Embodying 
the conclusions of thirty years’ experi- 
ence in merchandising. By Samuel H. 
Terry. 12mo, 406 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“Human Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology and Psychology.” By H. 8. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 12mo, 168 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

“The Science of Human Life.” With 
a copious index and a biographical sketch 
of Syl. Graham. 12mo, 680 pp., 50 illus- 
trations. Paper, $1.00. The contents of 
this work were originally delivered in 
various cities as popular lectures. They 
were then revised and the thoughts of 
years are brought together in this vol- 
ume. The subject treated, in all its de- 
tails, with uncommon ability, and one 
who desires strong’ thoughts on this im- 
portant subject cannot do better than 
procure this work. 

““Weaver’s Works for the Young.” 12- 
mo, 626 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Embracing the 
three volumes entitled “‘ Hopes and Helps 
for the Young of both Sexes,” “ Aims and 
Aids for Girls and Young Women,” 
“Ways of Life; or, the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way.” 

Wanted—Men and women to sell stand- 
ard houséhold remedies. Experience de- 
sirable, but not necessary. Write, stating 
full particulars. Address, Lock Box 5, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Wanted—To exchange medical lecture 
tickets, books, minerals, rare postage 
stamps, anatomical charts, and maps for 
legitimate gold, silver, oil, or copper min- 
ing stock. Address, Dr. H. A. Mumaw, 
Elkhart, Ind. : 

The National Medical, Dental, and Drug 
Exchange, Elkhart, Ind., List, ten cents. 

The Southern Land, Mining, and Indus- 
trial Co., Elkhart, Ind. Correspondence 
solicited. 

Are you a business man? That is the 
question, and we can answer it for you. 
Write at once for particulars. 

Dr. Charles Oliver Sahler’s new book, 
“Psychic Life and Laws,” $1.50, will be 
issued shortly by Fowler & Wells. It 
promises to receive wide attention from 
the students interested in psychical re- 
search, which is one of the most promi- 
nent scientific movements of the present 
time. 

Dr. Sahler’s book will embody the con- 
crete results of his extended studies and 
experiments in the development of psy- 
chological conditions in persons of men- 
tal and nervous ailments. His investiga- 
tions have supplied him with the data 
and phenomena from which to formulate 
a system which he has been able to dem- 
onstrate in his practice as a physician. 
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“The Exact Science of Health, Based 
upon Life’s Great Law,” by Robert Wal- 
ter, M.D. Vol. I.—Principles. $2.00. 

This book, which is shortly to appear, 
will contain over 300 large royal octavo 
pages. Dr. Walter has had over thirty 
years of practical experience in the Sci- 
ence of Health and will solve many medi- 
cal problems which will make the work 
one of the most important of its kind 
that has ever been issued. 

“Health and a Day,” By Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A. From the author’s “Fore- 
word”: 

“This little book aims at a sane and 
rational treatment of the problem of 
health and the conditions of a normal 
and useful life. It presents no panacea. 
It prescribes no iron regimen. It pro- 
claims no new and wonderful discovery. 

“A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory.” Founded on an analysis of 
the Human Constitution, considered in 
its three-fold nature, Mental, Physiolog- 
ical, and Expressional. By Thomas 
Hyde and Wm. Hyde. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, $2.00. The book is inval- 
uable to teachers in public schools, since 
it gives a careful, clear, and exhaustive 
analysis of every vocal element with its 
correct pronunciation. Such analysis, 
with the many other valuable sugges- 
tions it contains, will enable the teacher 
to drill his pupils successfully in articu- 
lation and pronunciation. The _ book, 
besides teaching in a thorough manner 
all that is essential to oratory, unfolds 
in a practical way all that is embraced 
under the term elocution. Public readers 
and actors can learn from this book more 
about the natural training and develop- 
ing of voice and character impersonation 
than from any book now before the pub- 
lie. a0 

WHAT THEY SAY. 

“The ‘Emphatic Diaglott’ received in 

perfect order. It was quite satisfactory. 
“Mrs. M. S. A., 
* New Britain, Conn.” 

“Please find enclosed one dollar, as 
payment for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for another year. 

“The Journal has been a great help to 
me in the care of my family of eight 
children, as well as pointing out to them 
a congenial life-work. 

“Mrs. W. G.. W., 
“Valley, Neb.” 

‘Your two packages of books ad- 
dressed to me were duly received. I am 
highly pleased with them. They are just 
what I want. I will be sending for the 
Students’ Set shortly. I would like to 
have it. 

“DD. MeD.. 
* Canada.” 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
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At list prices these amount to $18.75. 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00, 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
p1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of %ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. Itisa perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face _ Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00, 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original ste andpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would ‘excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
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Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., ew York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
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Six Hundred Acre Mountain Park 


Near Reading, Pa., only 94 minutes from Philadelphia (Reading Terminal) and 
four hours from New York—fine vestibuled train without change. 
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THE ORIGINAL MASSAGE INSTITUTION 


WITHOUT A PEER as to location, air, water, scenery. Location selected 
and buildings erected by their sole owner and present manager to illustrate AN 
IDEA which had grown out of twenty years of invalidism. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOPELESS INVALIDISM, convalesence, and 
restored health have enabled the founder of this sanitarium to develop 


THE EXACT SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


based upon Life’s Great Law, the analogue of Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Over 300 large, royal octavo pages; price, $2.00. The most important work of 
this or any other age. Solves all medical problems and establishes a science of 
regaining and maintaining health as certain and reliable as astronomy or chemistry. 
It will double the average of human life within fifty years. 


THIRTY YEARS OF PRACTICE justifies the most extreme claims. No 
patient has died in this Sanitarium in fifteen years except from the infirmities of old 
age, and not more than two or three from accident or violence in thirty years. No 
other Sanitarium and no other system of treatment in the known world can show an 
equal record. Some day we propose to show you how $150.00 was transmuted into 
$250,c00.00 by an erstwhile incurable invalid. What did it but ‘‘ The Exact 
Science of Health’’ ? Don’t fail to send for the book. ‘To all who send Post Office 
Order drawn on Walters Park, Pa., for $1.50 before June 15th, the book will be sent 
postpaid. 

Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., 
Lock Box 4, WALTERS Park, Pa. 
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Your Heap, Face, anv TemperaMent Reveat your powers and defects, and wha 
profession, business, or trade promises for you, the best rewards, and also what 
kind of person is best adapted to you in Marruee or as a Business partner. Why 
hesitate and experiment in wrong directions to find your true Vocation, or why 

blindly seek or accept the 
wrong ‘life Companton ? 

An hour’s consultation with 
an expert Phrenologist will 
throw light on the right path to 
all that is best for you in life. 

Are you adapted to become 
a scholar in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Law, Medicine, Art, or 
Engineering, or should you 
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do something for yourself, and 
the world needs your skill 

DELLA FOX. and talent and will reward REV MR. SEDGWICK. 
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These questions mean much for you and you can be aided in solving them. 
Thousands gladly attribute their health, wealth, and happiness, as well as their 
rank and standing in the world, to the advice we have given them. 

In the office of Fowrer & Wetts Co. may be daily found those whose long 
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ties for 
teaching 
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or equal ex- 
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applying its 
principles. 
~ Those liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance can be 
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scribed by 
photographs. 

The “ Mirror MAXINE ELLIOTT. 
of the Mind” 
gives full directions as to pictures and measurements, and will be sent free. 

Please address Fow.ter & Wer1s Co., Office of the American Institute of 

Phrenology, No. 24 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
(Copyright, Fowler & Wells Co., 1896.) 
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All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 
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44 years in this work. 
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else, 
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Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. 


interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read | 


Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,” 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 
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DEAR READER: Shorthand is a time 
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will read our Sti-page catalogue I believe 
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Principal 
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The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus ‘from the head to the tail” of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with furms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 
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By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to 

Be Happy Though Married”’ 50 cents 

Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
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A New Collection 50 cents 
Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 


It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American meeting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round excellence in the field events. Such 
a combination as is shown when the two races tneet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


50 cents 


Speeches and Toasts 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, Toasts Social, 
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and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Dutics, etc., etc. 


Health Exercises and Home 
Gymnastics 


Without the Use of Appliances. Illustrated 
with numerous photographs. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 


‘* During my twenty years’ experience I have seen 
such a number of remarkable cures from the daily use 
of a few suitable exercises, and I have had so many 
patients who were looked upon by both their physicians 
and their families as beyond recovery, but are to-day 
in robust health, as a result of nothing but carefully 
prescribed massage, and gymnastics, and hygienic 
treatment, that it seems as if others similarly afflicted 
should have at least the same opportunities for effect- 
ing equally happy results. 

**] have every reason to believe that those who will 
follow what I ,have prescribed will not conside: the 
time ill spent.”,—HarrviGc NISSEN. 


Scientific Phrenology 
By Bernarp Ho.tanper, M. D. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


Evolution and Phrenology 
By Atrrep THomaAs Story. 
Price, $1.50, 
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The Secret of Good Health and 
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By. HAYDON BROWN, L.R.C., P.L.R., 
Cc 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 


“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them isa teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 

ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
rawn Linen Work.” Illustrated. 50 cents 
The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. It is to help 
such students of the ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is not the least of the many wishes of 

the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes. 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘‘ Look 
at Shakespeare,” ‘‘ See Beaconsneld,” ‘‘ You see, 
don’t you see,” ‘‘ You know, don't you — 
‘*T say, look here."’ One hears them every day, 
every side, but it is seldom their use meets with 
the complime ntary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying ‘** Look here,” was answer d 
gailantly, ‘‘ Il am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure I see’ ‘This compliment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall I Say ? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 

Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose. It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or pocket. 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 
By JAY HICKORY WOOD 50 cents 
Including ‘‘ The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 
‘Kicking Strap’s Race,” ‘‘McBrae’s System,” 
** Jellicoe’s Melodrama,” etc. 


How to Acquire and Strengthen 
WILL-POWER 
By Prof. Ricuarp J. Exssarp. 
Price, $2.00, 


Hypnotism and the Doctors 
By Ricuarp Harte. 
Part I, Animal Magnetism, $2.00; 
Part II, From Mesmer to Charcot, Ss. oo 
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The “J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
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‘‘ The J. B. L. Cascade ’’ removes this waste and cleanses the body, 
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Prominent People Use this Treatment 

The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revelation to those 
hitherto unacquainted with it. The “J. B. L. Cascade” is used by 
hundreds of well-known people in all parts of the world—senators, gov- 
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